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British Syrian Relief Fund.—| 2 


President, LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
COMMITTEE. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne | Adam Black, Fo ., M.P. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde | General Peel, M P. 
The Lord Bishop of London | G. Hadfield, Esq., M.P. 
The Earlof Malmesbury (J.C. Ewart, Esq. a >. 
Earl of Shaftesbury | T. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
Viscount Eversiey | Edward Baines, Esq., MP. 
| Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
| Sir J. Fergusson, Bart, M.P. 
H, W. Freeland, Esq., M.P. 
. | Hon. William Ashley, 
Sir Culling Eardley, Bart. Sir Walter James, Bart. 
The Lord Mayor of London | J. P. Kennard, Esq. 
Baron L. Rothschild, M.P. | John Dillon, Esq. 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. Colonel Gawler. 

. Ald. Salomons, M.P, H. Austen Layard, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. M. Spartali, Esq. 
P. Ralli, Esq. w. Thott Yates, Esq., M.D. 
R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. Colonel Walker, R.A. 
G. W. J. Repton, Esq., M.P. | Thos. Hodgkin, Esq., M.D. 
H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. | Fred. Huth, Esq. 
T. Baring, Esq., M.P. R. N. Fowler, Esq. 
Sir Jas. Duke, Bart., M.P. H. E. Gurney, Esq. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. Adair Crawford, Esq., M.D. 
Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart., M.P. | Coleridge J. Kennard, Esq. 
8. Gurney, Esq., M.P. James Cook, 
Darby Griffith, Esq.,M.P. | Hugh E. Eardigy Childers, 
W. Tite, Esq., M.P. Esq., MP. 

The British public have by this time become fully in- 
formed by newspaper and Parliamentary reports of the 
almost unexampled extent of the destitution and misery | 
which have been occasioned by the late frightful massacres 
of the Christian in Syria and the Holy Land, and which | 
plead most impressively for immediate and effectual 








succour. 

It is needless to dwell on the fearfulness of the tragedy. 
The carnage of Lucknow and Oude was not equal to that 
of Lebanon and Damascus. The male Christian population 
in some places is not decimated but exterminated. The | 
Christian quarter of Damascus is not plundered—it is 
razed. The merchant princes are begging their bread. 
The widows, orphans, and helpless,homeless wanderers are 
reckoned by thousands. Compared to these scenes the | 
chivalrous wars of Europe were very mercy. 

It rests with the Governments of Europe to punish the 
guilty, to devise measures for restoring permanent tran- 
quillity to those regions endeared by so many sacred | 





associations, and to prevent religious persecution in the | 
land of the patriarchs and prophets, and the birthplace of | 
Christianity, 

But upon the humane people of this and other countries | 
rests another duty—a duty which is at the same time a 
privi.ege. We have to clothe the naked, to feed the 


starving, to heal the wounded, to shelter the houseless. 
Her Majesty the Queen, her Royal Consort and her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, have set a noble example 
by making liberal contributions to the Syrian Fund. The 
great houses of this City, the merchants, traders, and 
bankers of London, have taken the lead by donations pro- 
portioned to the emergency, varying from’ £300 to £100 
and less. Her Majesty's Ministers and the leading states- 
men of all parties are contributors, and several are mem- 
bers of the Committee. It is earnestly and confidently 
hoped that all classes in the United Kingdom will respond | 
to the appeal which the Committee of the Syrian Relief | 
Fund now addresses to them for help proportioned to the | 
vastness of this emergency. We earnestly call upon the | 
mayors and provosts of all provincial cities and towns to | 
initiate efforts to call forth the beneficence of their fellow- | 
townsmen. Above all, we trust that the ministers of | 
religion of every denomination, the Anglican clergy, the | 
Roman Catholic priesthood, the ministers of the Hebrew 
eommunity, and of every persua ion of Dissenters, will 
heartily co-operate in this great work of philanthropy by | 
private and congregational collections, and thus afford to 
to the jarring and mutually exasperated sects of the East, | 
and to the world at !arge, the most convincing evidence of | 
the humanising and harmonising influence of the religion 
of the Bible, | 
Donations of provisions, clothing, medicine, tents, &e., 

will be sent out free of expense if addressed to the | 
British Syrian Relief Committee, at the Victoria Dock | 
Warehouse, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 





| Drewett, and Co. 








sons sending goods are requested to inform (by letter) the 
eve Mr. Cyrus Edmonds, No. 12, York-buiidings, 
Adelphi 

Ladies throughout the United Kingdom are requested to 
apply to the hon. secretary for collecting cards in aid of 
the fund, and to supply materials for transmission to the 
Ladies’ Committee at Beyrout. Those principally needed 
are, Calicoes, bleached and unbleached; do. figured, printed, 
and dark, Fancy Muslin de Laine, Stuffs, Blue 
Duffs, Biue Lindsey, Serge and Sheets of Wadding for 
lining women's jackets. And the benevolent ladies of 
Great Britain are earnestly entreated to raise and send 
contributions of money and materials as above specified, 
for the use of the Central Ladies’ Committee in London, to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Cyras R. Famonds, 12, York- 
buildings, Adelphi, London, 

The following bankers receive subscriptions to the fand:— 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.: Glynand Co. ; Robarts, 
Cortis, and Co.; Smith, Payne, and Co.; Williams, 
Deacon, and Co.; Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. ; 

; Heywood, Kennard, and Co. ; Ran- 
som, Bouverie, and Co, ; Child and Co. ; Praed and Co. 3 
Drummond and Co.; Coutts and Co.; Cocks and Co.; 
Jones Loyd and Co. ; ‘Call, Marten, and Co. ; and the fol- 
lowing banking companies :—The London and West- 
minster Bank, Lothbury, and all its branches; Union 
Bank, London Joint-Stock Bank, London and Cow 
| Rank, the National Bank of Ireland and all its branches, 
the Ottoman Bank, and the National Bank of Scotland 
and all its branches. 

Sir CULLING E. EARDLEY, Bart., 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., } Hon. Gees. 

J. P. KENNARD, Esq., 4, Lombard-street, Treasurer. 

CYRUS R. EDMONDS, Secre' ° 
12, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


| Pelican Life Insurance 


MPANY. Established in 1797. 
70, LOMB ARD-STREET, CITY, and 57, CHARING- 
CROSS, WESTMINST ER. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Tienry Lancelot Holland, 
WilliamCotton, D.C.L., F.R.S., Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. 





Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S, | John Lubbock, Esq , F.R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun , Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
— dD. Hodgson, Esq.,, Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
| M. Wyvill, Jun., Esq., M.P. 
= ~s company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium with Participation in 
Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
| Security, in sums not less than £500. 
BONUS OF 1861. 
ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July, 1861, on 
the Bonus Scale of Premiums, will participate in the next 
division of Profits. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


T*: Rent Guarantee Society. 


8, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 





Established 1850. 
TO THE MILLION. 


" NOTICE OF REMOVAL from 3, Old Broad 
Street, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 


Tue Rartway Passencers Assurance Company, insures 
against all Accrpenrs whether Raitwar or otherwise. 


An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death 
from Accidept, or £6 weekly from Injury. 
Ove Pegson in every TWELVE ote is injured yearly 
“by ACCIDENT. 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


For further information apply to the Provinciat AcEnts, 
the Rattway Srartions, or to the Heap Orrice. 


This COMPANY without union with any cther has paid 
for compensation 
£65,000. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers Assnrance Com 
Gitice, 64, Cornhill, B.C. Aug. 2 2, 1860, 








vrepean Assurance Society. 
Empowered by Pinon Act ¢ Parliament, 

FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUITIES, 
AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY IN SITUA- 
TICNS OF TRUST. 

Chief Office— 
2, WATERLOO-PLACE, PaLisMALU, Lonpon. 

The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President— 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M,P. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. 

John Cheetham, E Esq., Stalybridge. 

James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 

John Field, te Warnford € City. 

Charles Foster, A weed Bd M.P. for Wi 

Richard Francis George, , Bath. 

a H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint John's 


Thomas ©, Ha: een nig me wy tc 
‘Cavendish Clab. 


John Hedgins, 
T. Y. McChristie, Esq., Revising Barrister for the City of 


London. 
James Edward M'Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
— Moss, Esq., Litehurch ink 
Charles William Eaton-place, Belgravia. 
hee Wiens ae MP. f for Warwickshire 

os, Winkw Esq., Gresham Club and Cannonbury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


This is the only Life Assurance and 


ty whose Policies of Guarantee are 
Government, Poor Law wpe - 
‘od tania 


ments, 


principal 
Municipal Corporations, Life and Fire Ofices, 
Companies, Institutions, and ¢ 





out the Kingdom, accept the Policies of ‘hie Boclties 


Security for their Employes. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 
Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 
Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 

£100 of Purchase Money. 


| | 





Ages. | 50 | 55 | 6 | 6 | 7 
And pay- 
able yearly. er 7 és 16 sht0 3 5 ab 1314162 
Lists of 8 t 





plications, may be - Rime g on phe to ~_ & 4 
MANAGER. 


Be of Deposit. Established 
A.D. 1844. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of ‘ne ak Money 


examine the Plan of the Bank of Dapasit, be which 2 
high rate of Interest may be Obtained with ample security 


Deposits made by Special Agreement may be with. 
drawn without notice. 


The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
L= Discount, and Deposit 
BANK. Established 1849. 


DEPOSITS | received, nating interest at from 5 to 10 
per cent., W as perag 
LOANS granted. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 
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938 The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 








‘Tie Mutial Life Assurance 
39, King fet Chae, E.C. 
A.D. 1834. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Report, Cash Account, Balance 
Sheet, &c., are now ready, aud may be had on written 
or personal applitation. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


ize Medal Liquid Hair Dye. 

Only one application. Instantaneous, Indelible, 
Harmless, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 
6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S Laboratory, 72, 
Hatton Garden, London, E. 








5 c. 
“ Mr. preparations are, to our mind, the 
most productions of Modern Chemistry.”— 
London News. July 16. 1851. 
A and interesting report on the products of 
E. F. ’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 


a, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be | 

in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 

A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration | 
and Reproductiou of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale guarantees 
his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES most success- | 
ful as a restorative, also in checking greyness, strength- | 

weak ’ its falling off; most | 
effectual in the growth of whiskers, moustachios, &c. 
The yo 4 returned if not effectual. Post 
ree . 6d. in Stamps.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton 
G 

E. ’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH ie e most delicious preparation ever | 
produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath.—Post free 
from the , 72, Hatton Garden, for 1s. 3d. 
stamps. | 


MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PL ATE) 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ | 

Only London Show Rooms are at London Bridge; | 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. } 


Established in Sheffield, A.D., 1810. | 
| 


Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in | 
electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real silver, ac- | 
cording to price 








Fiddle Double King's Lily | 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern | 





£sn4£8.0d. £4.46 £. 8. d. | 

12 Table Forks........ 1160 2140 3 00 8120 
12 Table Speons ......1160 2140 3 00 3120) 
-1702 00 240 2140 

170200 2 40 2140) 
0160140170 116 ¢@| 

80 0100 0110 0130 

70 0106 O110 0130) 

68 0100 0120 0140) 

18 0 26 0 30 0 36) 

1 036056060078 
1 00 1100 1140 1180) 
1 30050060070 
1 le ....,...0120 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) .. 0100 0150 0180 1 10) 











Complete Service £101210 15 13617166 21 46 
Any article can be had pipesseely at the same prices. One | 
set of four corner dishes, forming eight dishes, £8 88. ; one 
set of four dish covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and 
two 14-! £10 10s. ; cruet frame, four-glass, 24s. ; full- | 
size tea and coffee service, £9 10s. A costly book of en- 
gravings, with price attached, sent per post free on appli- | 
cation. Canteens fitted for India. Estimates furnished 
for services of plate, for hotels, steamships, and regimental 
messes.— Ma; Bro —. 67 and 68, King Wiiliam- 
street, -bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 





British College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS. 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 
CINES :— 


Australia .. «2 «2 o* «+ Mr. Chariwool. 
Bavaria .. «. os os «+ «+ Mr Gayrhos. 
Baltimore .. .. «. «+ «- J.C. French and Sor. 
OCB ne ee oe oe «ee Collymore and Gill. 
oe oe ce ee ee Miset and Cuyas, 
Brody .. «2 oe «+ «+ «+ Mr. Kornfield. 
Cathagena.. .. «2 «» «- Mr. Canto, 
Caleutta.. .. «2 os «2 «+ Mr. R. Child. 
Cape Breton .. .. «. «+ Mr. Ward. 
Constantinople .. .. «.. «. M. Stampa. 
Copenhagen .. «. «. «+ Michaelsen and Holm. 
Cracow .. «+ oe oo oe c+ Mr. Muldner. 
Elsinore .. .. «. «+ «+ Mr. Steenberg. 
re yt au oo ee a eee 

Germany ust oe ee . Berck. 
Gibralter.. .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Mr. Roberts. 
Guernse. es - Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.)  .. .. .. .. Mr. M’Kinlay. 

° ° Mr. Krauskopf. 
Honduras) .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Mr. Henderson. 
Jamaica .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Miss Kington. 
Madras .. .. .. «2 « o- R.L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mexico.. .. .. «+ «+ «+ Mr. Togno. 
Montreal... .. .. «+ «+ « Mr. Trudeau. 
New Zealand .. .. .. .. Mr. Parris. 
New York .. .. «- os «» Firth, Pond. and Co. 

co ee 6 eo ef of Wm. Wagner, Esq. 





essa 
A Boon to Nervous Sufferers. — 


Twenty Thousand Copics of a Medical Book for 
gratuitous circulation. HENKY SMITII, Doctor of Medi- 
cine of the Royal University of Jena,&c., who has devoted 
fifteen years to the study and treatment of Nervous Debi- 
lity, Loss of Memory, and Indigestion, will send frce, for 
benefit of Nervous Sufferers, a copy of the New Medical 
Guide, with necessary instructions by which sufferers may 
obtain a cure. Post-free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope, by Dr. Henry Smith, 8, Burton-crescent, Tavis- | 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


Nov. 17, 1860 





THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. 
W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 
The production of Loder’s romantic opera at this Theatre 
having been attended by the most unequivocal marks of 
publie favour. From the commencement to the fall of the 





en 


BENSON’S WATCHEs. 


“ Perfection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post, 

Gold Watches... ee oo 4to100G 
Silver Watches .. aie 4 2to 50 Guineas, 
Send Two Stamps for Benscn’s Illustrated Watch Pam. 
phiet. 

Watches sent to any part of the United Ki 
receipt of Post-office Orders. nedom oa 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 49, 





in unanimous applause greeted its perfo! ce; all 

te pring Vocalists wel h d by peate d calls 
before the 6 

On Monday, November 19th, and during the week, The 
NIGHT DANCERS. ne Palmieri, Miss Leffler, 
Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Albertazzi; Miss Hvddart, 
Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, T. Distin, G. Kelly. 

After which, a new ballet of action, The AMBUSCADE. 
Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Mons. 
Vandris ; Madame Pierron, Miss Clara Morgan, and the 
corps de ballet. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. 

Doors open at seven; commence at half-past seven. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s8., 
£1 Ils. 6d., £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. Arrange- 
ments have been made for parties visiting the Theatre, 
to let Private Bexes, on the First Tier, for Four Persons, 
for £1 5s. nightly, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 
for Four Persons. 





THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, the new Comedy, and Mr. Buckstone 
every evening. 
Monday, November 19th, Tuesday, and Wednesday, to 
commence with the Ballet of 
THE SUN AND THE WIND, 
By the Leclergs. After which, at half-past seven, and to 
conclude by a quarter past ten, the new and greatly suc- 
cessful comedy of 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 
in which Messrs. Buckstone, Compton, Chippendale, Miss 
Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Wilkins, &c.. will appear. 
With, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Stirling 
Coyne’s comedy 
MY WIFE'S DAUGHTER. 
On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, after the comedy, 
called 


a new farce, 
THE LION SLAYER. 
Box-office open daily from ten till five. 





THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 

On Monday, 19th November, 1860, and during the week, 
the performances will commence with a new Burletta, in 
one act, written by G. H. Rodwell, Esq., entitled 

THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
Principal characters by Mr. H. H. Neville, Mr. J. Rouse, 
Miss Hudspeth, and Miss Rose Howard. 

After which, the brilliantly successful new Drama, in 

three Acts, entitled 
ADRIENNE; or, THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


The new Scenery under the direction of Mr. William Call- 
cott. Principal characters by Messrs. George Vining, 
H-nry Neville, John Rouse, J. Johnstone, T Lyon, Camp- 
bell, Forrester, Butler, Clifford, Mrs. Keeley, and Madame 
Celeste. To conclude with a New Operatic Comedietta, 
by J. Stirling Coyne, Esq., entitled 


THE PETS OF THE PARTERRE. 


The Music composed by Mr, George Loder. The new 
Scenery under the Direction of Mr. William Calcott. 
Principal characters by Mr. H. Neville, Mr. J. Rouse, 
Miss Maria Ternan, Miss Neville, Miss Hudspeth, Miss 
Stuart, Miss Turner, Miss Douglass, Miss Annie Colinson, 
and Miss Lydia Thompson. 


Notice.—The public is respectfully informed that Mr. 
JOHN DREW, the celebrated Irish comedian, at present 
fulfilling a most brilliant enczagement at the Theatre Royal 
Dublin, is engaged at this Theatre for a limited number 
of nights, and will make his first appearance in London, 
in his o iginal character of Handy Andy, on Monday, 26th 
November. 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 
Engazement for a limited number of nights of Miss 
Agnes Robertson and Mr. Dion Boucicault, who will 
appear every evening in The COLLEEN BAWN. 
On Monday and during the week 
THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 
Messrs. W. Smith, D. Fisher, C. Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. 
Kelly, aud Mrs, Billington, 


|THE COLLEEN BAWN, Messrs. D. Boucicanit, D. 


Fisher, Billington. Falconer, Stephenson, Romer. C. J. 
Smith, Miss Agnes Robertson, — Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, 
and Mrs. Chatterly; and 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


Mr. D. Fisher and Miss K. Kelly. Commence at seven. 
Acting Manager Mr. W. Smith. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W. 8. Emden, 


On Monday and during the week to commence with a 
comedietia from the French, by W. Gordon, Esq., to be 





| called 


“HOME FOR A HOLIDAY. 


Characters by Messrs. F. Robinson W, Gordon, H. Wigan, 


H. Cooper, and Miss Louisa Keeley. After which 
A REGULAR FIX, . 

Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. Cooke, W. Gordon, 
G. Murray ; Mesdames Leigh Murray, £tephens and Cot- 
trell. To conclude with 

BOOTS AT THE SWAN. 

Messrs F. Robson, Wigan, W. Gordon, G. Murray, F. 

Robinson, Mesdames Leigh Murray, Cottrell, and Stephens. 


Doors open at seven, commence at half-past seven, 


| 





8ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
BUCKLEYS’ SERENADERS, 


‘The Original and Celebrated 


BUCKLEY SERENADERS and Miss Julia Goula 
(from 585, Broadway, New York, U.S.) beg respectfully 
to announce that they will repeat their Ente: 
every evening during the week, at the St. James's Hall, 
Piccadilly. Doors open at half-past seven, and a . 
Performance on Saturday at three. Stails, 33 ; Area, 25. . 
Gallery, 1s.; which may be secured at Mr. Austen's 
Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly, which is o from ten til] 
five. ‘I'd choose to be a Daisy,’ ‘and all their Copyright 
Music, may be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Hop. 
wood and Crew, 42, New Bond-street, London, W., and at 
the Hall. 


DD: Buchan’s Patent Sugar- 


Coated Vegetable Pills, Vegetable Skin Ointment, 
and Concentrated Vegetable Essence, for 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Removing Vitiated 
Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Scorbutic Affections, Costiveness, Skin 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous 
System, from whatever cause, &c. affor at once 
a new lease of life to the sickly and aged of both 
sexes, whilst in addition imparting a beautifal and 
clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by all, 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made before ‘ay 





Mayor of London, and sitting Magistrates. Sold 
Buchan and Co., Patentees, 22, Newman-si 0: 
street, London, W., and all chemists in town country, 
Prices :—Piils, per box, 1 . 1)d., 2s, 9d., and 11s ; Oint- 
ment, per pot, Is. 1$d., and 2s, 9d.; Essence, 
bottle 1ls.; or Family bottle containing four ties thet 
quantity, 33s. Agents:—Barclay 75, Farri street ; 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay 63, Oxford-street; 
Butler 4, Cheapside; Hooper, 43, King William-street, 
London-Bridge; R. Howden, 78, Gracechurch-street; 
Prout 229, Strand; &c., &c. 

Just published, gratis. or post free for one stamp, to be had 
of all Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from 
Dr. Buchan's Work, entitled Buchan’s Dumestic Medicine, 
being a Book of Reference, containing instructions for 
the cure of every ailment incidental to man, » oman, 
or child, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


yen) . 
W hite’s Moc-Main Lever Truss 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so hurtful in its effects) 
is here avoided,’a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied t 
the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, fitting with so pd | 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 


JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d, and 31s. 6d.— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s. and 528. 6d,— 
Postage 1s. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 64.— 
Postage Is. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


Piastic Stockings, Knee Caps, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS and all cases of Wrak- 
NEss and SweELuine of the Lees, Sprains, &c. They are 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. 


Price 4s, 6:., 7s. 6d. 103. and 16s,each. Postage 64. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states :—‘ This is superior to anything f 
the kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engrav- 
ingsin the Jilustrated London News, of May 26th. Sup- 
plied by Brown and Potson, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
by order from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour 
wherever it has been made known, for Puddings, Blane- 
mange, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially 
suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. 

Brown and Porson, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
= --Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 














Just Published, the 150th Thousand, price 1s., post free 
from the Author. Sold by Mann, 39, Cornhill; Kent 
and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


n Nervous Debility: The 
| Cause and Cure of Premature Decline, with 
| full Directions for Restoration to Health and Vigour; 
being a Medical Essay on Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss 
|of Memory, their Prevention and Cure ; the result 

Twenty-five Years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. 





| CURTIS, No. 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 


Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 
“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing 


| this little work, which points out the source of decline ia 


youth, or more frequently premature old age."—Daily 
Telegraph, Marth 27, 1856. 
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GARIBALDI'S WORK. 


OME of our contemporaries are enjoying the pleasure of 
depicting GARIBALDI at rest, after the close of another 
act of his noble drama of a patriotic life; but whether the 
popular chieftain is at his little island farm, or at the head of 
the army of Naples, his brain is equally busy, and his mind 
equally intent upon the completion of his great design. He 
tells his countrymen that in March he shall require a million 
of men, and if the telegram speaks truth, he has followed his 
mise of assisting the Hungarians by giving cannon and 
arms to Colonel Turr. In point of fact, no one knows bet- 
ter than GartBaLpI how much more has to be accomplished 
before Italy can be consolidated, and the reign of peace and 
internal development really begin. There can be no dimi- 
nution of expenditure and no cessation of military prepara- 
tions until the Austrian question is decided, and either the 
improbable event occurs that the Hapsspures are once more 
triumphant, or what is more likely, until their power of doing 
mischief is completely destroyed. The approach of winter 
will serve to allay fears or expectations of a great struggle 
occurring during the present year; and as every day that 
passes brings Austria nearer to a national bankruptcy, the 
postponement of the conflict may possibly be equivalent to 
its avoidance altogether. There is of course the supposition 
that Francis JosepH may repudiate his pecuniary arrange- 
ments at the very moment, and for the purpose of plunging 
into war; and it is worth remembering that a great part of 
his loans is held by Dutchmen, whom he would not object to 
cheat. Moreover, most of the materials of war exist within 
the Hapssure dominions, which can furnish food, clothing, 
iron, sulphur, and charcoal, in return for the paper promises 
whose currency is enforced. Whatever may be the inten- 
tions of the Austrian Court, the preparations for war continue 
with unabated vigour ; every day witnesses some addition to 
the Quadrangle, and both shores of the Adriatic are ready 
for attack. It would also seem as if Francis II. lingers at 
Gaeta in some expectation of assistance which the House cof 
HapspurG dare not afford directly, but which might come 
from a collision between Austrian and Sardinian troops. Our 
opinion is against this supposition, but it is difficult to assign 
any other meaning to the obstinate stand which the ex-King 
is making, and which is calculated to induce a useless, highly 
criminal waste of life. 

Ganripatpt has managed his Neapolitan business with 
admirable skill, and he will act wisely if he stands aloof from 
all the political questions of internal administration, and bide 
his time for another patriotic and military move. As a 
European incident, few things are more important than the 
union of Naples with Sardinia, and the acceptance of Vicror 
EmMANvEL by universal suffrage; and Ganrisatpr has im- 
mensely advanced the cause of national democracy by the 
dignity and simplicity with which he gave freedom to 
nine millions of people, and handed a crown to their 
elected king. Vicror Emmanvrt, too, has played his 
part well, and those who think humanity is higher than 
kingcraft, will delight in contemplating the essentially popular 
character of the movement, and also to find in GarrBaLp1 the 
model Republican hero who despises ease, luxury, and wealth, 
and seeks to be rich only in doing his country good. If the 
Italian leader had allured himself into the courtier, or the new- 
fangled man of title, the moral value of his career would have 
been lost, but as it is, we reverence the old Roman simplicity 
attending the popular hero and wonderful chief. The way in 
which Garipatpi has been singled out for admiration and 
praise is both satisfactory and hopeful, for the man is the 
especial representative and embodiment of the virtues which are 
most necessary in a period of revolution and transition, and 
opposed to the peculiar deflections from a sound standard that 
characterize our present industrial state. We look at France, 
and with every disposition to make the best of the Empire, and 
acknowledge the services its fureign policy has rendered to 
Europe, we cannot help feeling that the success of the 
Empire is a sort of apotheosis of fortunate and audacious crime. 
France in her difficulties could only raise a Napo.zon, Italy 
has given the world a GarisA.p1, who, without pretending to 
the skill of the French Emperor in dexterously balancing him- 
self upon the tight-rope of despotism, has recalled men to a 
better faith than the mere worship of success, and taught them 
the old lesson, that there is a mighty power in a pure unselfish 
heart. We do not know any man of our times who has done 
80 much to raise the moral character of public leaders, and 
Wish that we had a few GanisAupis at home. 

How far Cavour is really hostile to the plans of 
Garrpatpr the future must show, but we believe the dis- 
crepancy is far more in appearance than in fact. There is, 








however, one thing that will test the quality of Vicror 
EMMANUEL and his ministers, and that is how they act in 
the ae cae — etcaee just rai of 
arming the . Notwithstanding the i 
who on pg Sardinian Sovppeinn as thee eee tealy 
cannot expect to cope with Austria by means of her 
army alone. GaRriBALpr is not far wrong when he asks for 
a million of men, and not half their number could be main- 
tained out of the State revenues, or entirely withdrawn from 
industrial life, without occasioning too great a pressure to. be 
borne. Nothing but a well organized Volunteer 
which will make the citizens soldiers, can fully answer the 
demand. No doubt while the union is still unconsolidated 
this course will have its dangers, but they cannot be com- 
pared to the far greater perils of leaving the country too 
weak to withstand the shock of Austrian arms. Europe has 
the greatest interest in seeing Italy strong, and the day that 
she has the million armed men recommended by GaR1BaLDI, 
she will cease to be in danger from the meddling of France. 
Venetia must be rescued; and, ultimately, Rome must 
become the governmental city of a united Italy. Nothing 
short of this consummation will give a fair chance of keeping 
down jealousies and gratifying aspirations ; and if Lord Joun 
Russevu can do that very difficult thing for a Whig—stick 
closely to the spirit of the admirable statement he has jast 
expressed— England will assist in the completion of the design. 
We rejoice in the universal praise which all the world accords 
to Garrsavp1, because the general prevalence of such senti- 
ments of admiration cannot fail to benefit the Italian cause, 
and because no honour which opinion can bestow can equal the 
merit of the man; but while we join in the general ‘chorus of 
‘‘Glory to GaripaLp1,” we are not unmindful that others 
have done their part also, and that, not to mention other 
names, Italy would never have reached her present position 
but for the labours of men so opposite as Mazzini and 
Cavour. 


MR. BRIGHT ON SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


M® BRIGHT having received a letter from a Black- 
I burn manufacturer, complaining of the ignorance of 
the working classes in regard to their own interests, as mafi- 
fested in “ strikes,” has replied in a letter, in which he dis- 
cusses certain principles of political economy, and the ques- 
tion of what share the citizen should have in the making of 
those laws by which he is governed and taxed—raising 
points that go to the very core of social science. On the 
subject of “strikes,” he tells his correspondent that it is not 
to be expected that the workmen should be wiser than other 
classes ; and we know well, he says, that other classes have, 
whenever able to do it, enforced combination prices, and 
endeavoured to make a scarcity of the articles in which they 
have dealt. The fact is, Mr. Bricur considers that there is 
a lamentable ignorance of the laws which ought to regulate 
labour and trade, and that the study of political economy is 
totally neglected in the education of the people. We have 
quoted Mr. Brian's exact words as reported in the news- 
papers. That there is a lamentable ignorance of the laws 
which ought to regulate our societarian arrangements in 
general, labour and trade inclusive, we hold to be an obvious 
fact, patent to every one capable of seeing below the mere 
surface of things; and that the study of political economy, 
which is simply a written description of the workings of a 
portion of our present societarian arrangements, has a ten- 
dency, by showing the badness and misery-producing cha- 
racter of some of those arrangements, to indirectly bring 
about improvement and reform, we also hold to be certain. 
But we do not believe that the mere study of a mere written 
description of how wealth ts produced, and is distributed in 
the present state of things, is calculated by direct means to 
make that state better. Political economy shows us that 
(whatever individual employers may hold in theory about 
workmen being entitled to enough wages to live upon, and to 
be paid what their work is really worth, notwithstanding 
their readiness to sell it for less) the actual fact in practice 
is that wages are regulated by what is called the law of 
supply and demand. That is, if the labour market is over- 
stocked, if there are, for example, in consequence of a 1e- 
dundant population, fifty workpeople competing for thirty 
situations, wages will not only be forced down to a minimum, 
or starvation price, and the employer’s profit proportionably 
increased, but some of the workpeople will be without em- 
ployment, and consequently without the means of subsistence 
altogether. If, on the other hand, the labour market should 
happen to be understocked—if, for example, there should be 
fifty situations for only thirty workpeople, then the competi- 
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tion will be among the employers ; wages will rise towards 
a maximum, and profits be proportionately diminished, sink- 
ing towards a minimum, 
ow, the cases thus put are simply illustrations of the 
universal practice, which the political economists did not 
originate, but have only described, of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest. Asa general rule human 
beings have always and everywhere done this; ages upon 
before Quesnay and Anam SmiruH were born, and as 
much in Turkey (where political economy is unknown, the 
first treatise in that e having recently been written 
by the prizeman of an English college) as in England itself, 
the country of political economy, par excellence. But when 
litical economy tells us that wages and prices are regulated 
by the law of supply and demand, and that people buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market, it merely states 
the real principle of which it has caught a partial glimpse, 
in a very crude and imperfect manner. These axioms cited 
above are mere “ rough generalizations.’’ The fact in view 
may be correctly }generalized in the following proposition : 
society, in its present state of development, is a system of 
individual acquisition for individual emolument, each in- 
dividual having to live by making as much out of others, in 
his dealings with them, as he can. Every person is compelled 
to this by the irexorable pressure of circumstances. We 
know how Mr. Rusxrwn has been attacked for saying that 
the workman should have enough wages to subsist upon, 
whatever is the state of trade. We are far from denying 
that the common stock and all the resources of the -com- 
munity, produced and contributed to by every one of its 
members, should also be available, as far as they will extend, 
for the best possible satisfaction of the wants and require- 
ments of every one of its members; but that is utterly im- 
possible in a system of individual acquisition for individual 
emolument, in which each is driven by the necessities of his 
—— to live by making as much as he possibly can out of 
is dealings with others. Just imagine an employer paying 
his work-people, not such wages as their labour will fetch in 
the state of the labour market for the time being, supposing 
that insufficient to live upon, but a larger sum; the inevitable 
consequence would be that he could not hold his ground 
against his competitors in the same trade, whose profits 
would be as much greater than his as the wages they paid 
were less. We have supposed the case of only one single 
employer attempting this, and even that supposition is 
extremely improbable, not to say without a single precedent 
that we are aware of; to suppose that all the employers in 
a particular trade would do such a thing would be wilder 
still; but if they did, then the whole trade would be ruined, 
that’s all, And if all trades, if all who live by what they 
make by their business with others—and all do so live, 
directly or indirectly—then the whole country would be 
ruined. Imagine*the landlord fixing his rent, not according 
to what his house would fetch in the ‘ house-market,”’ but 
according to the tenant’s means; for if this principle be 
introduced at all, it ought of course to be fairly and con- 
sistently carried out through the whole system. If we look 
deeply;into the question, we see here one of those attempts 
to put a new piece of cloth into a rotten garment, which only 
makes the rent worse than it was ; we see one of those strange 
anomalies with which all bad systems which cannot be made 
to work with logical consistency, are sought to be patched 
together, and bolstered up. No, in the present system, 
things generally and in the long run will be best if each be 
left perfectly free to drive the best bargain he can for him- 
self, and make the most out of his dealings with others that 
he possibly can. But, it may be objected, is one man to 
take advantage of another who happens to be weaker in a 
mental or a monetary sense, as in the early days of savagery, 
before the origin of society, men used their physical strength 
to rob and reduce each other to slavery? Is one man to 
prey upon another's necessities, because the latter happens to 
be helpless and dependent upon him ? Is one man, because 
he happens to be rich, to say to another who happens to be 
poor, come and work for me, give me vour whole labour 
and its produce, and [ will return you as small a por- 
tion as I possibly can, in the shape of wages? We 
answer that that is verily the logical consequence of a 
system of individual acquisition for individual emolument, 
in which each has to live by making all he can get out of 
his dealings with others; nay, it is the very essence of the 
system itself; and what is more, if you attempt to alter it by 
any ill-judged tinkering, you will only make bad worse. 
If you are dissatisfied with this, alter the fundamental 
priaciple of the system—reform it altogether—but do not 








blow hot and cold with the same breath; do not be guilty of 
the paradox involved in urging that in a system, the watch- 
word of which is “everyone for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost,” you can ever get people in general, and in 
the long run, to take such good care of the interests of others 
as they will take of their own. True it may be, that the 
difference between each seeking primarily his own good on 
the one hand, and on the other, seeking primarily the good 
of others, is this—that the former is equivalent to each 
individual having the whole community for competitors 
in a combination against him; while in the latter case the 
effect would be as if each individual had the whole com- 
munity united together for promoting his interests; true, 
this may be ; but in the present system there can, as a 
general rule, be no such thing as primarily seeking the good 
of others; the very “conditions of existence” in such a 
system rigorously exclude it. Individuals there may be (like 
angels’ visits, which we believe to have somewhere heard do 
not often take place, and then not many at a time) who 
may primarily seek the good of others; but even they could 
not pursue such a course in commercial transactions ; if they 
did, they would soon find it terminate in Basinghall or 
Portugal Street. 

We readily admit that enlightened self-love, taking a broad 
and extensive view in the present, and looking forward to what 
we call ‘‘the long run,” in the future, would prefer a system 
in which, by each primarily seeking to promote the good of 
others, each would have the whole community banded together 
for his benefit; enlightened self-love sees clearly enough that 
a system in which benevolence would be most gratified is pre- 
cisely the one in which even short-sighted, narrow selfishness 
would be most gratified ; because it is where each would be 
best off and most comfortable, that each would have the con- 
sciousness that others were happy and well off. But en- 
lightened self-love has very little to do with the present 
mercantile system ; men have to live from hand to mouth, and 
from day to day; the necessity of providing for their daily sub- 
sistence compels them, nolens volens, whether they like it or 
not, to loose a great remote good for a trifling present profit. 
No; a short-sighted selfishness, grasping at the shadow and 
losing the substance, is an absolute necessity of the present 
system—a part of its very essence. It may be perfectly true 
that the interests of all men are identified upon a general and 
permanent view; but it is not so practically in particular 
localities at a given time. Granted that the invention of 
machinery has done immense good for mankind at large— 
granted that for the very class whose hand labour was sup- 
planted by it, it has, in the long run, done immense good, 
given employment to thousands in a subsequent generation 
where only dozens were employed in a former une ; granted 
all this ; but remember that you are speaking of the human 
race, and of classes which are “ corporations,” at least in the 
attribute of ‘‘ never dying,” and this confuses your ideas and 
sinks out of sight the workpeople thrown out of employ by the 
original introduction of machinery; the workpeople whose 
daily wages were barely sufficient for the day’s needs ; the work- 
people whose enforced idleness for three days made them 
starving paupers. We have adduced this case for the purpose 
of illustrating the difference there is between permanent and 
general good on the one hand, and immediate and private on 
the other; and though in a better system the former might be 
maximized without the sacrifice of the latter, it is in the pre- 
sent system, and must be of necessity, this and not that which 
is the primum mobile of human conduct. Indeed, it would be 
superfluous to point out further how admirably the direct im- 
mediate personal interest of each being brought into the hardest 
and sharpest collision with that of others, through each having 
to live by making the most he can out of everybody he deals 
with, is adapted to intensify selfishness and a callous disregard 
for the welfare of others, and to obliterate everything like 
sympathy and benevolence from the human mind. Such, then, 
being the system and its logical workings, we really cannot see 
how men can be shown to be logically inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the system, in trying to enforce com- 
bination prices, and to make a scarcity in the articles in which 
they deal. The grand principle of free trade is that men be 
left perfectly free to buy and sell how and at what prices and 
in what markets they choose ; that production and distribution 
be left entirely to take place as men please to engage in either, 
without any ‘legislative restrictions whatsoever. Well, then, 
may not an individual logically and consistently ask what price 
he chooses for anything he has to dispose of ? May not two 
individuals, may not any number of individuals, do it; and do 
it either in concert or not? May not a class agree upon what 
price it will sell something it happens to possess and which 
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others want, whether labour, or food, or any other commodity ? 
It is absurd to object that mischief will thereby accrue to those 
who do this; because, in the first place, mischief will not 
necessarily accrue to those doing it; and, in the next place, 
if it were true, it would still be logically consistent with the 
fundamental principles of the system ; so that when it is true 
all it does is to bring the system to a reductio ad absurdum. 
When the party who “strikes” for higher prices or shorter 
working hours is unable to hold out, and finds his place sup- 

lied by other competitors, and himselfleft destitute, no doubt 
he does himself harm ; but if he has the best of it and carries 
his point, then he manifestly gains by enforcing a combina- 
tion price. And so when a monopolist has bought up some 
commodity which he is thus able to sell at a price that makes 
his fortune at once, it would be as difficult to show how he 
was injured by this, as it would to show that, in making the 
article scarce, he was not acting in perfect consistency with 
what the political economists tell us about buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest. Let the present 
system be logically, fairly, consistently carried out; it will 
soon be brought to a dead lock, and proved unworkable, and 
a better will be introduced and established. 

At Rochdale, Mr. Bricur has before his eyes an example 
of the mutual assurance principle practically and successfully 
at work in a coadjutive mercantile enterprise, embracing 
several trades. What is to prevent the application and exten- 
sion of this principle to an enterprise of any magnitude? To 
one whole trade throughout the entire country? Nay, to all 
the trade of the country? In a word, to the whole commu- 
nity? The larger the scale on which it was worked the 
greater would be the economy of labour, and the larger the 
emoluments attending it. While each member of the com- 
munity would feel the interest of a partner; so that there 
would be the maximum of inducement and reward for the 
minimum of toil, instead of, as at present, the minimum of 
inducement and reward, for the maximum of labour and ex- 
ertion. 


GUY FAUX AND THE LORD MAYOR. 


i negroe’s criticism upon C#sar and Pomrry will 
apply very well to the personages whose names stand at 
the head of this article) Guy Faux and the Lorp Mayor 
are very much alike, especially the Lonp Mayor. 

Their anniversaries come so close to each other in the 
month of November, that we have the best opportunity of 
instituting a comparison between them, and of forming a 
judgment as to their respective merits. Guy comes forth on 

is barrel on the 5th, my Lorp Mayor follows, in his grand 
state coach, on the 9th. ‘The interval is so short that one 
may be said to have both displays in his eye at once. We 
are not going to ridicule old customs, or sneer at pompous 
ceremonials. ? They are things to be reverenced. Do we not 
all of us observe customs and ceremonials. Has not every 
social circle its grand festival day, when there is a better 
dinner than usual; when the girls have new frocks and the 
boys new jackets, and a good deal of money is thrown away, 
just because it is the family festival day, and for no other 
earthly reason. Don’t sneer at the Lorp Mayor’s Show, 
Mr. Jones, for you have an annual Lorp Mayor’s Show of 
your own on your natal day, when you give that grand 
dinner party, and burn wax candles, and have the green- 
grocer to wait, dressed up to resemble, not a man in armour, 
but a family butler. You have the pomp and circumstance 
of a quantity of plate, which you borrow for the day, as the 
great civic Jones borrows his suits of armourjand his cream- 
coloured chargers. Let him who is without a Show of his 
own cast the first stone at the Lorp Mayor. 

No: we are not going to complain of the Lorp Maror’s 
Show as a show, and as a symbol of city privileges. We 
might as well complain of the QuEEN’s Procession to Par- 
liament—indeed, the royal and the civic state coach are also 
very much alike—or of the innocent lark in which the 
charity children indulge, of beating parish bounds. We 
complain of the Show because it is a bad show, a tawdry 
show, an undignified show, a mean, vulgar, “* crapulous” 
show—a show, in fact, altogether unworthy of the occasion 
of the age, and the ancient splendour of the City. 

The Show was all this on the late Ninth, notwithstanding 
that Lorp Mayor Cunrrr made an effort to revive the glories 
of Sir Wootstone Dix1x, whose show displayed a pageant 
mm which all the ends of the earth were represented in 
allegorical figures, attended by several nymphs, among whom 
Was— 

“The pleasant Thames, a sweet and dainty one;” 


together with Magnanimity, Loyalty, the Country ; the Sol- 





dier, the Sailor ; Arts, Commerce, and the Old Nobilitie, all— 
led by a Moor, mounted on a lazarn. The effort, we must 
say, was a feeble one, for the only scrap of ancient splendour 
to be discovered was a dozen y beings in armour, set 
astride the same number of AsTLEy’s cream-coloured 
looking for all the world like a row of animated pairs of 
tongs. You could not help it; the mind wandered insensibly 
to the Fifth ; and you expected every minute to hear the 
fizzing of a squib or the banging of a cracker. Why did 
not the watermen wear masks, and the City Marshal sing, 
“ Please to remember ;” and the Lorp Mayor, or at least the 
gentleman with his head in a muff, have a short pipe in his 
mouth ? 

We will not, however, lay all the blame of this ragged 
display upon the Lorp Mayor. He was not responsible for 
the long row of dirty, ramshackle flys—they do net deserve 
the name of carriages—which preceded the state coach. There 
were at least twenty of those vehicles, their panels covered 
with dust and dirt; the horses, mere knackers, un- 
groomed, broken-knee’d, and apparently broken-hearted. 
The coachmen, in most cases, were worthy of the 
cattle they drove; and seem to have been selected 
on the principle, that he who drives broken-down horses 
should himself be broken down. No night cab would present 
a more miserable and wretched appearance than did these city 
clarences. No night-cabman could look more dingy and dirty 
than did those city coachmen. ‘The owners of these vehicles 
were evidently city dignitaries, for you saw them sitting inside, 
arrayed in gowns and cocked hats, and looking every bit as 
important as the Lornp Mayor himself. But, neverthelese, 
we emphatically say, they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
If we were Lonp Mayor we should decidedly refuse to march 
through Coventry with such a squad. We Londoners of 
course, know very well that those dignitaries in gowns and 
cocked-hats are merchant princes. who might ride in coaches 
of gold if they chose ; but what will the intelligent foreigner 
think? If we are all proud of the Corporation of the City of 
London, as Lord PatmERsTON, and every other minister who 
dines at Guildhall, says we are, we must naturally be jealous 
for the Corporation’s dignity. We make some sacrifices [for 
this show. Throughout the whole route, from Guildhall to 
Westminster, we are content to suffer a total suspension of 
business for the greater part of the day; we give up the 
various thoroughfares to the procession, and submit to be 
driven into back streets; we yield ourselves to an uncontrolled 
street mob, and meekly endure robbery and illeusage. In fact, 
we pay our money, and have a right to our money’s worth in 
return. If the Lorp Mayoris simply to be made a Gur 
of, like the hero of the Fifth, the sooner the venerable ceremony 
is discontinued altogether the better. At present it is typical 
of nothing but tawdry shabbiness, exciting only ridicule and 
disgust, and provoking simply derision and laughter. 

We see no reason whatever why the Lorp Maror’s pro- 
cession should be subject to this reproach. It might, we 
think, very easily be invested both with dignity and interest. 
The carriages of the sheriffs are unexceptionable—the Lorp 
Mayon’s state-coach is at least as dignified a vehicle as the 
state-coach of the Queen, and the procession of the water- 
men—if the men were better dressed—is perfectly appropriate ; 
but all the rest is second-hand leather and prunella. The 
men in armour are grossly ridiculous, and the row of dirty 
clarences positively offensive. Why not substitute repre- 
sentatives of the various city companies with their banners and 
badges. We should then have something like a symbolical 
representation of the commercial constitution of the City of 
London. One might then read the story of the City’s wealth 
and greatness as the procession passed by; while there would 
be always a sufficient element of fun in the old gentleman in 
the muff-hat who pokes the sword out of the window of the 
state-coach. 

The City may depend upon it that the public will not stand 
the show much longer, if it is simply to be a repetition of 
the festival of Guy Faux. The inconvenience of a whole 
day of blockade in the principal thoroughfares of the 
town is not to be tamely endured, save for some very good 
cause. For a grand gathering of the Volunteers, or for any- 
thing else of the kind, which has a practical and national 
value, the public will suffer any amount of inconvenience with 
pleasure ; but they will not long tolerate a mere ceremony 
which has neither meaning nor dignity. 


HOW TO DIMINISH OUR ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 
UR national expenditure now amounts to the vast annual 
Ho. af teil mee millions ; and, if we adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners appointed to consider the present 
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of the national defences, we shall require to lay out 
the sume ree the course of the next four years, in addition to 
sums 


ired to meet the ordinary expences of Government. 
e becomes a matter of the utmost importance to inquire, 
here are any means within our reach, which will enable 
ish the national expenditure and lighten the heavy 
\ taxation. The interest of the public debt absorbs about 
two-fifths of the annual revenue ; the aye of the army and 
swallow up other two-fifths; and the remaining fifth is ex- 
I maintaining the civil government of the country. The 
irst of these sources of expenditure we cannot, of course, reduce : 
nor can we, in the t threatening state of the political horizon 
of , Safely pt to diminish the second ; while the sums 
in maintaining the civil service of the Home Government 
cannot be said to be extravagant, or to admit of any material 
reduction. But there is one direction in which it appears 
to us that some bere i and some retrenchment might safely 
and easily be e , and that is, in the expenditure 
connected with the maintenance and protection of our colo- 
nies, and we should like to see the attention of our legislators 
turned in this direction during the ensuing session of Parliament. 
The prosperous state of most of our colonies and dependencies 
ought, ere long, to make them independent of all support from the 
mother country, or, at least, able and willing to pay for that support 
which they actually receive ; and it is surely worth while inquiring, 
whether a considerable reduction might not be effected in the grants 
now made for the salaries of their governors and magistrates, and 
also in the large sums now voted for their defence, in conformity 
with the recommendation of the committee on the military defences 
of the colonies. Our colonies comprise an area of about six millions 
square miles, and, exclusive of India, cost us upwards of 
£4,000,000 per annum. They now enjoy a very large measure of 
self-government, are lightly taxed, and, except in the case of British 
India and Canada, are unencumbered by the pressure of a national 
debt. Our North American colonies, which are in the most pros- 
perous condition, and which, in 1859, took £3,600,000 of British 
and Trish manufactures, annually entail on the national exchequer 
an expenditure of £500,000 for fortifications, barracks, regular 
troops, and naval ch , for governors and ecclesiastical affairs, 
ides a portion of the expense of the packet service and a 
portion of the expense of the fleet on the North American 
ion. Our West Indian colonies are also very costly; 
draining the British Exchequer of upwards of £600,000 per 
annum to pay their governors and justices, their ecclesiastical 
establishments, their troops and fortifications. Our vast possessions 
in Australia, with an annual income of £6,000,000, and an expendi- 
ture of £5,000,000, yet cost the mother country half a million per 
annum ; while our African colonies entail upon us an outlay of no 
less than a million annually ; and Ceylon, Labuan, and Hong Kong, 
cost £450,000. Lastly, we come to India, the richest and most im- 
portant of our colonial possessions, with a trade, counting exports 
and imports, amounting to £55,000,000, and a revenue of 
£32,000,000. Unfortunately the expenditure greatly exceeds the 
revenue, and has been rapidly increasing. The outlay for military 
a. has increased from £11,000,000 in 1855, to £19,500,000 in 
859 ; and the home charges, during the same period, have risen from 
£2,500,000 to £6,000,000. But it must be remembered that thirty- 
two millions of taxes in a population of !70 millions, is an unpre- 
cedented light taxation, scarcely amounting to 4s. per head ; while 
the taxation in this country is £2 2s. per head, and in Russia, the 
most lightly taxed country in Europe, 12s. per head. It is clear, 
therefore, that, by a more thorough system of taxation, India might 
easily be made to defray her own expenses. The colonies of other 
European nations, although not enjoying that degree of liberty and 
self-government which we have wisely accorded to ours, are yet 
often obliged to pay the whole expenses of their government and 
defence. To take but one prominent instance—that of Cuba, the 
brightest gem in the colonial diadem of Spain. There, although 
the native planters and merchants are deprived of all political 
power and influence, which are the exclusive property of the Spanish 
governor and Spiaiah officials, they are yet obliged to defray the 
whole expense of the colonial establishment, both civil and military, 
and to remit, besides, the surplus revenue—generally amounting to 
wards of a million annually—to the Spanish treasury. Surely, 
, We are not making an unreasonable suggestion when we pro- 
pose that our own colonies, where the inhabitants enjoy the same 
privileges and the same freedom as ourselves, and where they are 
in general well able to pay the expenses of their civil and military 
government—should be required either to defray the whole of their 
expenses, or at least to pay the largest proportion of them, and 
thus relieve the revenue of the mother country of a heavy expendi- 
ture, which it can but ill afford, and which it ought not in justice 
to be called upon to bear. 
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A SLIGHT REVOKE. 
Dire are few things more unpleasant than to be obliged to 


or modify praise—but it must sometimes be done for 

ruth’s sake. The Neapolitan correspondent of the Zimes is, we 
believe, an Englishman, and can have no motive, that we are aware 
of, to detract from the credit of his countrymen. Yet we had 
scarcely printed our remarks on the beneficial effect on Italian 
feeling towards England, in consequence of the co-operation of 
our countrymen, wat on the bearings of the co-operation, when we 
read, in the Neapolitan correspondence, to the following effect, viz. 
—that ish residents regret, likely to result from the miscon- 


the 
duct of the ish Volunteer Corps, or of many of its members, 








that such a corps was ever formed—that some of them are “ mn 
or idling about the streats of Naples—that others have coannale 
of certain excesses, which the writer declines naming that the 
corps is dwindling away, and will, probably, soon cease to exist, its 
better members enrolling themselves in the several regular ini 
iments. That a portion of our countrymen have done us, 

continue to do us honour, there can be little doubt, whilst we 
most sincerely regret that any should have detracted by their mis. 
conduct from the general credit. 

Unfortunately, in the case of our countrymen, it is always most 
dangerous to risk anything like praise of a general description. If 
in firing a salvo in their honour, we in the slightest cogzee over: 
load our piece, we are sure of a sharp recoil on our shoulder, if we 
are not fairly knocked over. The liberty which gives a free path 
to the wise or the brave, makes an arena, too, for Marplots, mounte- 
banks, and vauriens. There is not a article in our shops of 
which there is not some cheap and rubbishing imitation ; we cannot 
have a fine five-act piece, without some farce at the end of it, 
There is somebody or something to blot our fairest pages. Do we 
open trade with a new country, as Japan, and congratulate our- 
selves and our country upon it, the next news is that a set of En- 

lish vagabonds are disgracig us in the eyes of our newly-acquired 

iends by infamous bullying and extortion. The Volunteer move- 
ment goes on most honourably and respectably, excepting only that 
little canine affair (which, by-the-by, only Englishmen would have 
blundered into). The continent looks on the movement with re- 
spectful eyes, when some injudicious youngsters, whose best excuse 
wey be that it is only in their Volunteer iy omy! that their parents 
will allow them pocket-morey, or trust them in Paris, desire to 
trot their uniforms on the Boulevards. If we do not fail in prin- 
ciple, we take care to fail in taste, judgment, or discretion. 








SELECTION—TAILS, TOYS, CAOUTCHOUC. 


ie what a flutter is an ordinary man’s heart, when he fancies 
that he is on the point of proving his title to a Peerage! 
All kinds of things—old tombstones, for instance, as in he 
famous Tracy case, are brought in evidence. With “a ~~ 
kind of inverted ambition ;” others are in an ecstacy at 
chance of finding, if-they leave no stone or stratum unturned— 
by infinite pains, that they are descended from a molluse, or 
from that primitive worm that has scrawled or crawled his 
autograph upon the ‘‘ Cambrian.” To these the text, ‘I ama 
worm, and no man,” probably appears to contain a greater 
mystery of truth than any other in the volume which some of us 
receive as inspired. We suppose that a good genealogist would 
value his personal skill more than his family pride, and admit, if 
needs were, a ss. per coll. in his lineage, rather than miss a link 
or make a blunder. It is some reward to find that if we belong 
to a family that has no dignity, we belong to one that has no 
responsibilities. 
f we are doomed 
* Downwards to climb, and backwards to advance,” 


may we go at last right through the granite on a philosopher’s 
back, as Dane did on the old serpent’s, and passing the centre 
come up at last to some antipodean heaven, and be able to 
exclaim, 

“E quindi uscimmo a riveder’ le stelle.” 


If any reader asks what this has to do with our main subjects, 
we reply, that we make use of the popular principle of 
‘¢ selection,’ and that the link of connection between what we 
have said and what we are going to say, is at least as strong as 
that between a man and a Japan lizard, in its supreme develop- 
ment, ora monkey. The Rabbis were beforehand, in one respect, 
with Lord Moxzoppo and the developmentarians ; they said that 
ApAmM was born with a tail; also, we believe, that he was of a 
green colour, but that is less to our = When watching 
the young of other creatures amusing themselves unweariedly 
with their—natural playthings—we have sometimes been 
absorbed in reflection upon the harder lot of the human juvenile 
which has been less liberally endowed, and which depends 
so much on the generosity of others for its instruments of enter- 
tainment. We have been even tempted to think that a tail 
might have been arranged, calculated to serve all the purposes of 
childhood, and dropping off, like that of the tadpole, at the 
approach of adolescence, and so, in as small a degree as possible, 
compromising the dignity or throwing doubt upon the origin of 
man. What a saving of expense to uncles and aunts! of infant 
quarrels about possession! of parental inventions to preserve 
uiet and provide amusement! what an escape for ever from 
those ‘ dons hostiles,” malicious presents from false and pre- 
tended friends to the infants of nervous parents, such as small 
trumpets and drums, and penny fifes and whistles, utterly 
destructive of family comfort. 

But, compared with nature’s wisdom, ours is mere folly. 
‘“‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” and the toy-pecessity 
has put bread into the mouths of many poor little English, 
Dutch, and German children ; what is play to us, being victuals 
to them. Go to the Lowther-arcade; what cheapness! what 
ingenuity! what splendour! Could the cannibal himself desire 
anything more tempting and gaudy wherewith to bait his traps 
for the succulent but wandering and incautious children of @ 
hostile tribe? What endless purchases for a shilling? All joy, 


then to the toy-buyers, toy-brokers, and toy-breakers, on whom 
the two former depend ; may the playthings of the junior portion 
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of our infancy flourish in all their prodigality and pomp, paint, 
and brittleness. ‘ - ; 

Before, however, dismissing the younger children, their joys, 

s, «nd appurtenances with a blessing, one word upon peram- 
bulators : here it is impossible not to be on the side of the crino- 
lines and nervous gentlemen with corns. The deliberate way in 
which parents send out a couple of their infants, side by side, in 
these cramping, chilling, limb-weakening traps, with the most com- 

te and selfish contempt of the comfort of ordinary pedestrians, 
Sows a word of animadversion. There is no pretext for the 
two—it may soon be three-child-abreast perambulator, 
recklessly forward by an impertinent hussy of a nursemaid. y 
not a vis-a-vis, or a dos-a-dos arrangi t, and quent] 
narrower carriage ? Had we ever seen the poor children nanan 
in apparently pleasing converse, or in passing remarks on objects on 
their route, interchanging observations and inferences, it might be 
eruel to interrupt such social intercourse; on the contrary, they 
seem invariably silent, dissatisfied with the destiny which hurries 
them onward, with the ill-nature of the interrupted pedestrian 
reflected on the expression of their own physiognomies. Let no 
mt who sends forth his children into the streets in a double 
perambulator, dare to complain of aristocratic aggression in Ken- 
sington-gardens or elsewhere. As for parents and nurses, no 
more appropriate punishment could be devised than a compulsory 
ulation of the children up and down Cheapside during the 
three busiest hours of the day. Uninterfered with by the police, 
they should be left simply to the execrations of the hurried 
to and fro. It is probable that the most impudent nursemaid would 
fairly confess herself vanquished rather than submit to a repetition 
of the progress. Children have their little selfishnesses, but they 
are nothing compared with those of average parents and nurses in 
connection with their children. So let the perambulators pass on, 
and off. 

We proceed from the innocent to that which is usually considered 
the mischievous age, eliminating the gentler sex, and leaving them 
to their dolls, dancing, and ornamental needlework. 

It may be unreasonable of us to expect to have our WHITWoRTHS 
and ArMstTrones, and all the scientific improvements in the arts 
of injuring, entirely to ourselves. The boy has his engineers and 
mechanicians, and naturally emulates the man. Toy rifles may be 
seen in the shops, with bayonets of most formidable proportions, 
really calculated to do a great deal of mischief, and which might 
well call fora “disarming act.’ These are palpably dangerous, 
and could find, certainly, no sale in well-regulated schools or 
families. Butthat which is the most to be deprecated is the in- 
sidious use of india-rubber, that strange substance of which the 
well-known philosopher, Dr. Prizstiy, purchased, now some sixty 
or seventy years ago, a specimen, as quite a novelty, at the price of 
about two shillings for the square inch and a-half, and which has 
proved so elastic—not merely in its quality—but it its capabili- 
ties and price. ‘The most perilous applications of India-rubber have 
lately made their appearance in the shops, worthy not merely of 
the animadversions of parents, but the attention of the police. 

There is a caoutchoue sling, with a place ingeniously arranged 
for depositing the stone or bullet, so infallible, it is said, ina skilful 
hand, that with it our boys might surpass, with a little practice, 
the famous children of the Balearic Isles, and sling down their 
dinners from the very highest trees in Hyde Park. Even ina 
feeble hand, its force of projection is tremendous, and might easily 
stun or even kill the unwary passenger. Very recently at Chel- 
tenham, the police had to be stationed about the volunteers’ parade 
ground, to protect them from the action of these slings. 

Then there is the catapult, also in india-rubber, and for casting 
arrows of almost cloth-yard dimension ; its form is somewhat like 
that of a horse-shoe ; unfortunately it is easily pocketable, and we 
may henceforth look with considerable apprehension at an arrow 
earried without any apparent bow. The elasticity is, in this case, 
in the cord, and the resistance in the short piece of iron on which 
the shaft rests. Fears may be entertained for the fate of Cupid’s 
familiar lip-like bow in the valentines of the future, indeed, that 
small god might insidiously clap one of these catapults under his 
wing as easily as one of his mother’s doves could secrete a lady’s 
billet-doux. 

The last weapon which it is necessary to mention, is nominally 
the “ bird killer ”—for public sparrows or our private pigeons, as 
the case may be ; but also calculated to inflict, accidentally or not, 
very severe and painful blows on any “ bipes implumis ” who hap- 
penstobe in the vicinity. Its structureisas follows :—First, we have 
to loose det:ched handles of wood, five or six inches in length, 
renee! in form, towards the end tapering rather sharply and 
abruptly to a point; then a cord of india-rubber of about the 
thickness of an ordinary clothes-line, eight or nine inches long, 
and strongly looped at each end. These loops are sieese over the 
two handles, which are held apart, one in each hand, keeping on 
the stretch the cord, which in this case is itself the weapon, and 
which is projected with great violence by gradually approximating 
slightly the two ends of the handles, allowing the loops to slip 
oney over the tapering portions, and so liberating the cord with 
a jerk, 

Now, those who live in great cities, or their suburbs, may fairly 
protest with vehemence against such weapons one and all, 
though we are inclined to forgive india-rubber a great deal, for 
the sake of those hollow balls,—that harmless, bounding, and 
boundless blessing to the nursery. 

Invention, always fertile in mischief, ought not to be aided and 
abetted by the toy-maker. Already the rude and reckless stone- 
throwing of the young street Amalekites is formidably on the 
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increase. Not many months ago, our own spine yore eet 


broken by a very considerable portion of a 
across a surburban road by one of these urobine 6 hee 
our favourite dogs are frequent sufferers. Let our ok to 
this, as well as to the perversion of the toy-maker’s art; and as 
we are making the safety of the age 9 our study, the 

would also yes to at an the intentional, so 
small pieces of orange- on pavement 
season, an amusement in which we have pum ogy 


the democracy more than once busil in ks tren 
A aaaeel y engaged 





MODERN SLANG. 


ALK of the Chinese with their unintelligible their 
fifteen definitions sometimes attached to one w 
better will the English soon be who are y 
families of slang words on our genuine roots? Take, for 
instance, that one plain comprehensive word “ money ;” in the extra- 
ordinary nomenclature of modern slang it is neonanines by no less 
than eighteen cant terms, each as uncouth in pl the a a 
legible in meaning. Does a gentlemai wish to express his admi 
tion of a young lady—‘ She is a stunner, by Jove,” an “ ind- 
outer,” ‘‘a star,” “a flamer.” Ifa reigning belle, “ she is all 
rage.” If her admirer be a nautical man, she is designated “a 
trim little clipper.” Ifa jockey, she is classed, in the j of the 
stables, “at orough joe “a filly.” A 
rarely addresses his friend by his proper Te he 


39 
i 


“old boy,” or “old fellow.” In companions, they 
are: all yor fellows,” “plucky fellows,’ “chums, 
“trumps,” or “bricks.” The nS ee - 
sive, it includes within its ample bounds not oe i 
himself but all his actions. Men drink like bricks, like bricks, 
pay like bricks, run in debt like bricks, smoke like live like 
ricks—yet what the similitude is between these pieces 
of baked earth, and the above occupations, it puz: the writer to 
imagine. If an acquaintance gets married, we are told “they are 
done for,” “ coupled, spliced, tied, knotted, bound, fettered, 
squelched.”’ . 

A young man lives nowhere now, he “hangs out,” or is 
“ stowed away” somewhere. If he asks a few friends to supper, 
he gives a ee es a skin. All the “fast youths,” men of 
dissipated character of hi uaintance, are, strange enough, 
nounced good company, if with what is positively wicked they 
oe ne tak ya i “ nfernal,” from glove 

Everything that di im is “in ‘’ a 
button that won't fasten, to a fellow-being who won't do his 
pleasure. 

Every assertion he makes is “upon his word, and upon his 

and his word will 


honour,’ till one can’t ver fearing honour 
be finally obscured beneath the mass of nothings ry Hee 
sarily upon it. Does an individual or their opinions 

are pronounced perfectly disgusting, or “ quite sickening ;” and 
the victim of this offensive epi looked rather annoyed at the 
brusqueness of the expression, they are made to feel “ monstrous 
small,” or look disgustingly spooney ; and all opinions not exactly 
meeting + ~ | gi are indiscriminately pronounced great rot, or 
gas, or rubbish. 

These, to say nothing of the “ flying horde of fashionable little 
foreign slangisms hovering about our fashionable cookery and fur- 
niture,” go to make up this wearisome cant and bastard dialect, 
seldom very a. rarely intelligible, bof yy the fashionable 
jargon of the vu great is composed (for great 
car om too), and Kis deplorable that people of elegance 
ment do not eschew the practice as coarse and vulgar. F 
been defined as “ Gentility running away from 
afraid of being overtaken by it.’’ But gentility and 
keep in this a - a —_ the 
and dignity of the Engli uage. 
counterfeits ass current in the world, and reputati bw 
and how undeserved—for wit and talent, by the 
ously distributing these words. A premium, in held out 
the modern inventors of slang, by the avidity wi hich 
new cant phrase is seized upon and prom The 
of ton have their*favourite watch-word, and not 
they welcome some new and elegant Parisian nov: 

hey do the advent of some new cant word. 
extremely and inelegant word “ squelch ” was the 
Ifa man failed in business he was “ squelched ;” squ if 
by sickness or distress; squelched if he died. “ Crushed,” 
was another favourite, possessing a meaning as unlimited as its 
culation. Did a person receive a slight, ery were crushed 
crushed if married—crushed if refused—crushed if not greeted 
usual in the street. Crushed, it seems, applies to everything 
pleasant or unfortunate in life. 

How is a well-bred foreigner, one who has learned 
sn 9 cgi the best masters and works of the best gr 
how is he, on arriving on our shores, to distinguish, amidst 
gibberish and su , what is admissible English, and 
vulgar colloquialism. Yet all this were excusable, but that 
these mongrel words become habitual, and a dialect is 
soon wearisome. Worst of all, the abomination is 
with a bold independence and brusqueness truly 
offensive epithets are picked up and by the 
look upon. What perversity of j , Ww 


taste does this all- love of 
gathering up the at reign. t, the 
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to the fair flowers, and the a. > and wholesome fruits. 
son says of —— my bod a iggy e Jong 
painful round t i gu or eight lo 
; tolled incessan to oe it what ft is; he stampe< 
it the er and dignity of his own lofty mind. It is 
clear intelligence and vigour of the mighty 
which modelled Bi eta yh - ps com omy gh 
splendid genius without admiring the lofty grandeur of his 
le, the stoke « and correctness of his langu: f P his ideas shine 
all the simple majesty of truth, and his words bear the 
insic merit of the pure ore of the English language. Grieved, 
mortified would the great linguist have been, could he 
ve foreseen that the whole and. om of that language he laboured 
long and arduously to render clear and comprehensive, should be 
overgrown, in this boasted age of literature and improvement, 
a host of mongrel words and unintelligible and unsightly 
, 8o that a gl of the English language for the use of 
en will soon be found necessary for the clearer eluci- 
dation of ten thousand and one slang words and cant expressions 
now in daily and hourly requisition. 
Itis compl indeed, that in allthe expensive course of education 
be: 


rit! 


ibe 
1 


ws 


and accomplishments which the young people of this polite age 
receive, they can make out their letters patent to the term 
ished, they must seem to have learned the first rules of the 
lish grammar to speak and write the English language with 


propriety. bd 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY.* 
= England has passed through an age of corruption which 


ight 1 in many of its phases the worst examples of 
Continen: ism, is clear from the exposure made by the late 
Earl of Dundonald of the enormities as affecting himself, committed 
during the Castlereagh, Croker, and Ellenborough dynasty. We 
may build on this fact a well-grounded hope that, notwithstanding 
the ing abuses of the Italian administrations, or the doubtful 
colitis « of the Gallican dictatorship at present existing, or even 
the enormous tyrannies still prevailing in Austria and Russia, there 
yet remains a future for all these countries, in which the principles 
of liberty may shine as brightly as they now do in our native land. 
The second volume of the Earl of Dundonald’s biography lies before 
us, and, together with his recent demise, is calculated to impress a 
character on public opinion not at all favourable to that of our Go- 
vernment less than fifty years ago. If in the course of less than 
half a century, we have made such advances out of a despotism so 
odious, that, were the same public crimes attempted in our days, 
they would be at once pronounced intolerable, and proved to be 
impossible ; what may be not hoped henceforth by other countries 
that have cast off the chains of false traditions and their 
allegiance to despotic absolutisms, and entered upon new paths that 
promise progression, and already present visible signs of commenc- 
nn. Painful as are the incidents of Lord Dundo- 

*s life, and shameful as they are to the administration of our 
country, they take from this point of view a more cheerful aspect, 
and lead forward to prospects that are abundantly encouraging to 
those sentiments which animate the friends of the human race and 
the advocates of international reform. Though it may have been 
only too clear that Astrea had long ago left the earth, and still 
remained absent at a very recent date, yet there is reason to believe 
ese her return is decreed, and will not be now much further de- 

yed. 

Jn our former article we sufficiently described the case of Lord 
Gambier in the Aix Roads, and the trial of his Lordship in con- 
sequence of his attempting a signal illustration of that noble rule 
of policy, ‘‘ How xot to do it.” That same rule was further 
illustrated in the trial itself, when every attempt was made to 
— the truth from aces. Since the publication of his 

volume, his Lorship had received permission to inspect the 

documents at the Admiralty, formerly refused, so that, therefore, 

he was able to place the whole statement before the reader in the 

most accurate form. This we find done in the present volume. 

It is much to the credit of the Palmerston Government that they 

have so*readily granted what was so sturdily refused by their 
SSOrs. 

The uittal of Lord Gambier had been based on a chart 
made by Mr. Stokes, the master of his flag-ship; this chart, 
incorrect as it was, was subsequently tampered with. After a 
lapse of eight years from the court-martial, material alterations 
had been made by permission of the Board itself, and under the 
direction of one of its officers. Facts of this kind, of course, only 
made Lord Dundonald more anxious to inspect all available 
documents. But his case seemed hopeless, as the Admiralty 
persisted in the statement that those wanted were lost or mislaid, 
or returned to the parties interested. However, when Lord 
Dundonald had obtained permission to inspect the premises, he 
met with a new astonishment. ‘‘ The reader,” he records, 
“* may judge of my surprise on discovering, in its proper place, 
beiend up amongst the Naval Records, in the usual offcial 
manner, the very chart the possession of which had been denied 
by a former Board of Admiralty.” To this let us add another 
quoted sentence or two. ‘It is, therefore, only after the lapse 
of fifty-one years, and in my own eighty-fifth year,—a postpone- 
ment too late for my peace, but not ‘ur my justification,—that I 
am, from official documents, and proofs > from official 
documents, which were from the first and still are in the 
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ssession of the Government, enabled to remove the sti 
aes alluded to, and to lay before the public such an explanation 
of the fabricated chart, together with an Admiralty copy of the 
chart itself, as from that evidence shall place the whole matter 
beyond the possibility of dispute. It will, in the present day, be 
difficult to credit the existence of such practices and eyil 
influences of party spirit in past times, as could permit an 
administration, even for the purpose of preserving the prestige 
of a Government to claim as a glorious be (!) 7 of 
duty which, to use the mildest terms, was both a naval and a 
national dishonour.” 

The evidence is full and complete; and what is better, the 
public have it all before them. Here is the official French chart, 
which was rejected for one since declared to be notoriously inac- 
curate, and now confessedly eooked up for the occasion. This 
chart, shows an entrance of two miles, without shoal or hindrance 
of any kind, between Isle d’Aix and the Boyart Sand, instead of 
one mile, as falsely and —_, stated in Mr. Stokes’s fabri- 
cated chart. The rise of tide marked on the chart was from ten 
to twelve feet; in reality, it was from eighteen to twenty feet, 
Yet the defence of the commander-in-chief was that there was 
not sufficient water at half-flood to float the ship! 

‘“« A singular circumstance,” says Lord Dundonald, ‘‘ connected 
with the rejected chart should rather have secured its reception, 
viz., that it was taken by my own hands out of the Ville de 
Varsovie, French line-of- attle ship, shortly before she was set 
fire to, and therefore its authenticity, as having been officially 
supplied by the French government for the use of that ship, was 
beyond doubt or question. I also produced two similar charts, 
on which were marked the places of the enemy’s ships aground at 
daylight on the 12th of April, as observed from the Imperieuse, 
the only vessel then in proximity.” 

Lord Dundonald thought it was a singular circumstance, that 
notwithstanding the chart was flung under the table and re- 
jected by the court, he found it bound up amongst the Admiralty 
records. 

The rejected chart would have proved what was inconsistent 
with the acquittal of Lord Gambier. The ship’s log would have 
proved the same, and the testimony of eminent officers went te 
the same effect. The point was, that there was plenty of channel 
room to keep clear of the batteries on the Isle d’Aix, together 
with abundant depth of water; and that the commander-in- 
chief, in ordering all the ships to come to an anchor, in place of 
sending a portion of the British ships to the attack of the enemy's 
vessels aground on the north-west es of the Palles Shoal, on 
the morning of the 12th of April, had displayed a ‘‘ mollesse"—as 
it was happily termed by Admiral Graviere—unbecoming the 
commander-in-chief of a British force, superior in number, and 
having nothing to fear from about a dozen guns on the fortifica- 
tions of Aix; which, had the ships been sent in along the edge 
of the Boyart, could have inflicted no material damage, either by 
shot or shell. 

The fabricated chart was produced, the judge-advocate on the 
trial said, “ to save a great deal of trouble.” To which Lord Dun- 
donald rejoins, ‘“‘ No doubt the trouble of confirming the commander- 
in-chief’s neglect of duty in not following up a manifest advantage, 
as would have been shown had the court allowed the Neptune 
Francoise itself to have been put in evidence; for it would have 
shown a clear passage of two miles wide, extending beyond reach of 
shot, instead of the one mile passage in Mr. Stokes’s accurate 
outlines of the French chart, and no shoal where he had marked 
only twelve feet of water! That the president should have allowed 
this to pass, after having himself detected the imposition practised 
on the court, is a point upon which I will not comment.” 

We must reserve for another number the further history of Lord 
Dundonald’s persecutions ; the interest now attached to his name 
and deeds will fully authorise such continuation. At the moment 
at which we are now writing, this deeply-wronged Englishman is 
receiving the honour of burial in Westminster Abbey. 

RECENT NOVELS.* 

NEW novel, by Mr. John Saunders, author of “ Love's 

Martyrdom,” is just published, and, in our opinion, likely 
to achieve considerable popularity. The poetical aspirations of this 
writer are well known, and much interest and curiosity has conse- 
quently been raised relative to this, his first essay at prose fictitious 
narrative. The work before us, which is sonted in language not 
only effective and characteristic, but singularly chaste and poetical, 
is constructed upon the excellent principle of gradually developing 
the characters and incidents; the interest gaining almost uncon- 
sciously upon the reader, poe stronger and stronger with every 
succeeding chapter, till his attention is com letely absorbed, and 
his mind prepared for the final denowement. This mode of working 
out the plot in fictions of this kind may be considered too dramatic 
by some reviewers but is, in fact, the only method by which an 
author can hope successfully to arouse and retain the excitement 
and sympathies of his readers. This, Mr. Saunders has completely 
succeeded in doing ; his story, which in many of its elements is 
thoroughly original, is built up and carried to a climax in the most 
masterly manner, and the very most is made of the materials of 
which it is composed. His characters are all carefully and skilfully 
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delineated, without any attempt at exaggeration, and suggest, 
moreover, considerable acquaintance on the part of the author with 
human nature in general. There are few inconsistencies throughout 
the work, except, perhaps, in the opening chapters, where the 
reader cannot suppress a feeling that “Cousin Grace,” the evil 

nius of the piece, has not been quite openly dealt with by the 
= of the drama. This might be advanced as some excuse (if any 
excuse under the circumstances could be admissible) for her sub- 
sequent conduct. Murder, however, cannot be justified, or even 
extenuated, by any amount of injury, real or imaginary, inflicted 
upon the perpetrator; the author therefore wisely does not attempt 
to invest his criminal with any undue share of morbid interest. 
The story is soon told. Miss Grace Addersley, after the death of 
her father, is invited, together with her mother, by her cousin, Mr. 
Dell, of Bletchworth-hall, to seek the protection of his roof. At 
the commencement of the story there has for some time existed 
betweenjthe cousins a tacit understanding that they should cement 
their good feeling and fellowship by contracting a matrimonialalliance. 
Mr. Bell, however, in one of his numerous _peregrinations, 
meets with a young lady, Miss Winnitred Thorn, who causes him to 
change his resolution in favour of Grace, and whom he privately 
marries, unknown to the latter, and introduces, unexpectedly, with- 
out any previous preparation, as mistress of Bletchworth-hall. The 
discard beauty, bitterly disappointed, and not feeling herself quite 
honourably dealt with by her weak and precrastinating cousin, 
attempts first to contaminate the mind of the young wife, failing in 
which she ultimately procures her destruction by means of a slow 
poison. The murderess, however, at the last moment, overtaken by 
remorse, acknowledges her guilt, but not in time to save the victim 
of her diabolical vengeance, who, after extending divine forgiveness 
to the destroyer of her life and happiness, expires calmly and 
heroically in the arms of her infuriate odend. 

Perhaps one of the best drawn characters in the book is that of 
Jean, Miss Addersley’s maid, and a sort of upper servant at Bletch- 
worth-hall. This upright and conscientious woman denies herself 
all luxuries, and even common necessaries, at the same time 
submitting to all kinds of misapprehensions on the part of her 
neighbours, by whom her name is stigmatised with the epithet of 
miser, in order that by her savings she may help to support the 
mother of a reprobate sweetheart, to whom she faithfully adheres, 
although in our opinion, and we think in the opinion of most readers, 
he turns out in the end to be utterly unworthy the poor girl's 
devotedness and esteem. In fact, this little episode of a suffering 
and self-sacrificing nature is one of the most affecting and interest- 
i s of the story, and induces us to hold Mr. Saunders’s 
powers of delineating the human passions and emotions in con- 
siderable estimation ; and we think we may safely predict that if 
his succeeding efforts are only equal to this, his first production, he 
is destined ere,long to assume a high and honourable position 
among the novelists of the day. 

“ Valentine Duval,” by the author of ‘“‘ Mary Powell,” though 
it can scarcely be called a novel, being written in the form of an 
autobiography, yet possesses a peculiar kind of interest, which 
entitles it to be treated of in this place. Valentine Duval, 
the hero of the book, is a man, who, sprung from the lowest grades 
of French society by mere dint of unfailing perseverance and 
indomitable energy of will, wins his way to a high position among 
the celebrities of his country. Left an orphan at ten years of 
age, he finds himself thrown entirely upon his own resources, 
having no means of livelihood or education, save those afforded 
by his own extraordinary exertions and ingenious devices. In an 
early part of the volume an affecting account is given of his being 
overtaken, when reduced to a particularly destitute and un- 
protected condition, by a violent attack of small-pox. In this 
oes plight he exaites the compassion of a labouring farmer ; 

ut whose poverty is such that he can only offer to the stricken 
wayfarer the shelter of a sheepfold. Here the good Samaritan, 
not exactly knowing what to do with his patient, rolls him in 
some old linen, which he luckily has at hand, and then resorts to a 
singular expedient for a bed, which the hero himself describes in 
the following quaint manner: ‘ He then removed several layers 
from the sheepfold dung-heap, and covered the space thus left 
with a quantity of chaff, in the midst of which he left me. He 
then strewed a good deal more chaff over me, in lieu of a dense 
quilt, and finaily deposited over it all the manure he had re- 
moved. Having thus truly deposited me in a hot-bed, he 
devoutly made the sign of the cross over me, and commended me 
to God and the Saints, assuring me as he departed, that if I ever 
arose from that place it would be an evident miracle wrought in 
my favour.” 

_Being providentially rescued from this position, and recovering 
his health, he finds refuge with a hermit of Lorraine, Brother 
Palession, by whom he is engaged as a kind of domestic servant, 
and in whose cell he devises all manner of schemes for procuring 
himself the means of developing his mental faculties. Valentine, 
however, meets with a powerful patron in the person of the Baron 
Plutchner, by whom he is introduced to Duke Leopold of Lorraine, 
and receives from the latter a liberal education at the Jesuitical 
College of Mont-a-Mausson. Subsequently he is appointed librarian 
to the duke, and created Professor of History at the Royal 
Academy at Luneville, and from this time, to the period of his 
death in 1775, the fortunes of Valentine Duval continue uninter- 
ruptedly in the ascendant. This work, the language of which is 
both powerful and exciting, possesses all the beauties which peculiarly 
belong to this lady’s productions ; and the moral of self-help and 
self-reliance which it is intended toconvey, is brought out with a force 
and distinctness which cannot fail to excite the admiration of all 
classes of readers. 
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“ Lost in Ceylon,” by William Dalton, is a first-rate work of 
kind. We are here made acquainted with 
tures in Ceylon ; Oe ome 
incredible disasters. 


which is too often the case with works of t is 
clear and intelligible to be easily hensible to the immature 
intellects of youth and childhood. “ Lost in Ceylon” may 
nounced equal to any of the author's preceding efforts, and, doubt- 


less, like them, it achieve considerable Popularity. 

The second volume of ‘“ Kingston’s Annual Boys,” 
indeed prove a treasure to the juvenile community. It consists of 
a series of amusing and instructive compositions, which are 
several stories, all ably written, and constructed in such a manner 
as cannot fail to give satisfaction to their readers. We must par- 
ticularly recommend to the youthful supporters of this work, not 
to skip Poe but to con the advice therein given, which, i 
followed, will contribute much to their future success, in 
path of life either duty or inclination may induce them to adopt. 


t 


z 


tat 


ORNAMENTAL LITERATURE,* 


we we may call ornamental literature is an extensive branch 
of modern lite commercial enterprise. Christmas comes 
but, once a year it is true, but the birthday of somebody or other comes 
every day, all the year round. So that gift books, resplendent in 
gold, and brilliant with illuminations, are sure to be in constant re- 
quisition. The first of the works mentioned below is coe me | 
handsome in binding and getting up. It consists of interleay 
of vellum, richly illuminated. Each page contains an pre 
priate extract or more, in pares rose, judiciously selected 
some standard and favourite author. It opens with Moore's favourite 
verses, of which the following is the initial stanza :— 
“ My birthday; what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years. 
And how each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears !” 


It is in every respect well-suited for the boudoir and drawing- 
room table, is suitable, as the reader may have inferred from 
lines we have quoted, to children of a larger growth than school- 
boys home for the holidays. The next work mentioned below, is 
emphatically a book for little men and little women. It comprises 
five suitable stories. It is neatly bound, excellently illustrated, 
and printed in legible _ It is all about Christmas-eve, 
and pic-nies, and playing at Robinson Crusoe, and other topics that 
possess special interest for little folks. Similar remarks to 
the last of the three mentioned, except that it is a larger 
tales and anecdotes introduced are interesting and instructive, and 
of all A three, we may say that we heartily recommend them to 
our readers. 


WHAT IS LONDON? t¢ 


ONDON is the world’s metropolis for one thing—that we all know. 
What it is in many other respects the work mentioned below 

will assist those consulting it in finding out. Byron, in his primiti 
times, speaks of “this enormous city’s spreading spawn,” w vast 
districts now mapped out into streets and squares, constituting large 
“neighbourhoods” and “localities” in themselves, each with a new 
church, or even several new churches, and its various “ interests,” its 
organized system of public vehicles for passenger and traffic, its 
lit:rary institution, its savings bank, its schools, its i and ite 
beggars, and being part and parcel of London, were miles out of town, 


-and existed in the shape of green fields full of cows and buttercups. 


And even long since the period alluded to, such places as 

square, and Eversholt-street Camden-town, or the tract of ground 
stretching from Stockwell to the Thames, were open country, market 
gardens, pastures, and farms. Look at them now. But these are only 
some of the inmost-lying districts. London has actually spread its 
spawn miles beyond the radius of which these are points; while virtu- 
ally, since the web of railways was constructed, it may be said to be 
when it likes as far off as Gravesend, not to say Brighton and Rams- 
gate. But between these extremes there isa great belt of districts, 
semi-rural and demi-urban, where the town and country seem to shake 
hands. 

This belt consists of that vaat tract which is comprised between the 
boundary line where the “* London Directory” ceases to cast its light, 
and leaves us to grope our way in outer darkness, often with con- 
siderable wailing and gnashing of teeth, and the radius to which the 
London postal district extends. Of this large tract we have but 
hitherto been in ignorance the most profound, and ofa iption whi 
is not of that blissful sort that makes it folly to be wise. the extent 
of our ignorance hitherto, some notion may be formed from the fact 
that the “useful knowledge” now afforded by the “Suburban joe 
fills about 700 pages of the same size and print as the “ 
Directory.” It is really painful to find that the more knowledge we get 
only serves to show us what a dreadful state of nescience and non-infor- 
mation we have been in. F 

This vast mass of particulars about the name and residence of a most 
respectable and estimable portion of our fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen is divided about equally into the northern and southern 


* The Birthday Souvenir ; Dsminated by Stanesby. London: Griffith and Farran, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1861.——Long Evenings ; or, Stories my Little Friends. 
By Emilia Marryat (daughter of the late sa Marryat). Illustrated by Absolon. 
London : Griffith and Farran, 1861.——Holidays among the Mountains; or, Scenes 
and Stories of Wales, By Betham Edwards, with Illustrations by Skill. London: 
Griffith and n. 

+ The Post Office London Suburban Directory, with Map engraved for 
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districts. The arrangement and classification are modelled after the 
cid form of the t Directory, and the map is extremely useful 
reference. The work is a considerable contribution to our ‘“‘ itine- 


rarian literature.” 





THE ILLUMINATIONS !* 


have recently had the illuminations intended to celebrate the 
Prince of Wales’ birthday, and the light which was thrown on 
the dark machinations of Guy Fawkes, but the illuminations we allude 
to in the present article are of a much less trivial and a much {more 
ingpeio ious character, as may be seen by » glance at the little work to 
which our article refers. It opens with a succinet historieal account of 
the art of illumination, which is very interesting, as the sources where 
the fullest information on the subject can be indicated. As a specimen 
of modern illuminated works, we may refer to one described in another 
column under the head of “Ornamental Literature.” The other 
p of the work are devoted to “materials ;’ “outline” teary 
braces the heads of “initials” and “ borders’’), “colouring” (which 
an extensive and elaborate part, containing some useful tables), 
and “gilding.” Then follows an appendix on “ landscape,” “ figure,” 
* styles,” “ copying,” and“ design.” Altogether this is an useful manual, 
and teaches an elegant accomplishment, well adapted for dissipating the 
tedium of ennui, and affording harmless and ingenious recreation. The 
ancients had made considerable progress in the art of illumination, a 
single work produced prior to the commencement of the Christian 
era cnteibed no less than 700 effigies. But we must refer to the 
work itself, simply stating that it contains some very iateresting infor- 
mn. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPECIAL. 
Hanover, Nov. 13, 1860. 
Naas danger attending the presence of Hungarians and Italians 
in the federal fortresses is rendered evident by the fact that 
several Italian soldiers have attempted to escape from the fortress 
of Mayence, across the frontier. This fully justifies the outcry 
which was raised by the press against the selfish policy of the 
Austrian Government in removing the German-Austrian troops 
from the fortresses of Mayence, Ulm, and Rastatt, and supplying 
their places by discontented Hungarians and Italians. This 
endeavour to desert now proves how well-founded are the fears of 
the press and people, that in case of war these troops are not to be 
relied upon, either within or without the walls 

garrison of Mayence consists, in time of peace, half of 
Austrian troops, and of Prussians, together 8,000 men. The 
war gene. of 20,891 men is composed one-third of Austrians, 
one-third of Larger ge and one-third of troops belonging 
to the contingents of the smaller German States. The peace 
— of is com of Bavarian and Wurtemberg 
ps, to which Austria adds two companies of artillery ; 
the od eye of Ulm, from 10,000 to 20,000 men, is composed 
one-third of Austrian and two-thirds of Bavarian and Wurtem- 
berg troops. The and the war garrison of Rastatt is com- 
posed of Austrian, Sensi, and Baden troops. Of the war gar- 
risons in the federal fortresses, Austria has to supply, upon the 
whole, 17,167 men; Prussia, 14,447 (including the garrison of 
Luxemburg); Bavaria, 11,189, the garrison of Landau included ; 
Wurtemberg, 5,828; Baden, 7,024; Luxemburg, 1,565; the 

sc-called reserved division—that is, the smaller states—16,045. 

By these figures it is seen how large a share Austria has in the 
watch and ward of the frontiers of Germany against France. 
No one can be surprised that the people view these changes of 
troops with pare and fear ; but it is singular that the Prus- 
sians are, of all, the most indifferent in the matter. Even in 

the spirit of the garrison may be affected unfavourably by 
mixture of foreign elements. If, however, in war a part of 
the garrison should be composed of troops who are nationally or 
en ¢ Aapraeray vo the German cause, or who may be inclined to 
regard the enemy as their natural friend and ally, such a garrison, 
it is = ogy eng would not tend in any de to strengthen 
the defence, but would, on the contrary, enfeeble and shake the 
confidence of the rest of the garrison, who would feel that they had 
enemies within as well as without. 

beet» of troops is regarded as a sure sign that Austria 
has made up her mind for another collision in Italy. This military 
measure is, under the circumstances, so comprehensible and 
natural, that the consent of the Federal Diet been viewed 
quite as a matter of course, and therefore no question has been 
made of it. The people are, however, by no means satisfied with this 
tacit acquiescence of the Diet in so important a matter, at a moment 
when Germany is in danger of being entangled in a general Euro- 
ca Will the Confederation, and more especially will the con- 

who have to supply contingents to the garrison of the 

f fortresses, tolerate this exchange of troops? The question 
wy a — _ ” rity of — German frontier, that one 
suppose i oreseen and provided against by the 

Diet. But, manifold has have been the uous of ‘the Miltary 
on at Frankfort upon the military constitution of the 
Confederation, no decision has yet been arrived at as to whether 
those Governments possessing territories not belonging to the 
Germanic Confederation have the right to form their federal 
contingents of German or foreign troops according to their con- 
venience and pleasure. The federal military constitution merely 
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declares against the tion of the contingents of the 
smaller states with those of the two great German Powers, the 
object of which is te preserve the independence of the 

states. Austria has indeed custom on her side, for not only for. 
merly, in time of peace, has Austria placed Italian and Hun. 
garian troops in German fortresses, but also during the last war 
and, as far as is known, no official objections were made against it. 

This eae at the first view, may appear to be exclusively g 
German home question ; but it is also of vast importance to thet 
nation which is supposed to be the natural ally of Germany against 
France, to know of what elements the garrisons of the he cc 
which guard the frontiers are composed. With such in 
her chief strongholds, Germany offers the fairest field to France to 
obtain military triumphs, and to nullify, as in the time of old 
Napoleon, the defeats she met with in every other quarter of the 
world. When the German papers assert, as they have been 
asserting lately, recriminating upon the attacks of the T'imes, that 
the alliance of Germany is absolutely n to England, we 
need but point to the fortresses of yence, and Rastatt, 
and call their attention to the nationalities represented by their 
garrisons and the chances of surrender. 

The Austrian Government does not appear to have much confi- 
dence in the maintenance of peace, or rather the peaceful profes- 
sions of the Emperor of the Frencn. The Court knows, doubtless, 
more than the newspapers can tell us, and proceeds therefore, with 
as much haste and en as the state of the finances will allow, 
to provide the army with all the newest improvements in cannons 
onl rifles. GARIBALDI stands spectre-like in the foreground, and 
behind him the man of the Tuileries. The Borsen Halle containg 
the following letter from Vienna, under date Nov. 4 :—‘t We have 
it froma ep monte source that a Government messenger hag 
just arrived here with such important dispatches from Paris, that 
Count REcHBERG was induced to start immediately for Ischl for 
the purpose of communicating personally the contents to the Em- 
PEROR.” ‘There is also a great agitation observable in the Forei 
Office, which can only be attributed to the arrival of the said dis- 
patches from Paris. Unless we deceive ourselves, the alarming re- 
port of Prince MerrernicH resolves itself into a conviction on 
the part of the Prince, that the intervention of France in the 
eventual war between Austria and Italy is a settled affair, whether 
Austria continues on the defensive or proceeds to the attack. What 
Austrian diplomacy could fathom in Paris has been fathomed. 
France is not only preparing herself for the war against Prussia 
and Germany, but is also placing herself in a position to meet the 
eventuality of a warlike conflict with England, although this last is 
at the present moment in Paris considered to be the least pro- 
bable. The continuous warlike preparations prove that France 
is resolved to take a part in the coming war between Austria and 
Italy. Add to this, the portentous informafion which has 
reached the Court at Vienna through a confidential channel, 
that whole parks of the heaviest siege artillery are being sent from 
the French arsenals to Piedmont. In consequence of these evil 
tidings it is becoming the question oan ie advisers of the 
Emperor whether it would not be wisest, under such circumstances, 
at once to adopt the initiative, and venture a decisive blow. The 
question will assuredly be discussed, but whether the discussion 
will lead to a positive result in favour of an eventual offensive policy 
is somewhat doubtful. 

A letter from Trieste, dated the 5th inst., says:—‘' Early this 
morning the territorial battalion of fusileers was commanded into 
the court-yard of the grand barracks to take the oath of allegiance. 
At nine o’clock 1,200 were drawn up in the court-yard, where, in 
the presence of Brigadier Reucu11y, the ceremony was to take 
place. The form of oath having been read, the other forms were 
about to be proceeded with when a low murmur was heard from the 
ravks. The men refused to take the oath, it being contrary to ancient 
traditional and historical custom. As the men evinced a disposition to 
resist, and, moreover, had fixed their sword-bayonets, the brigadi 
ordered the colours to be taken back to the court-house, and sent 
the militia home. ‘This was effected amidst the shouts and cheers 
of a great crowd of people. ‘The company which escorted the 
colours to the court-house, on returning to the court-yard, 
demanded that the ‘‘ National Hymn” should be played by their 
own band. Several officers have already sent in their resignation. 
Instances of similar acts of insubordination are constantly 
alluded to in private letters from different parts of the Austrian 
Empire, and tend to prove the small prospects of success that 
Austria has in a war even against Sardinia, much less against 
France. The turbulent occurrences in Pesth have subvided. The 
Comitate a to be accomodating themselves gradually to the 
te onder of i ngs. If Anvizie Sas mally iven up her serge Be 

cy an old system of repression, there is a prospect of re- 
storing the ancient ul relations een Gam 
Austrians and the Hungarians, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say between the Emperor and the higher and middle 
classes of Hungary. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Blackwood's Shilling Scribbling Diary for 1861. London: James Blackwood, 
Paternoster-row. 

This diary contains a postal district map, an almanack, and the usual 
information. It is of convenient and suitable dimensions for laying on 
the table and not getting mislaid, and at each opening there are the 
seven days of the week ata glance, with blotting paper interleaved. 
It is not liable to the objection urged against memorandum books by & 


person of short memory to whom the use of one was recomm 
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J should forget that I had one.” For it is of large size in superficial 
area, and not easily lost sight of, while its useful information is just in 
the right place to catch the eye. Talking of diaries, a prosperous man 
once said, that the secret of his success was his always having one and 
making careful entries in it. How suggestive is even such a thing as a 
shilling scribbling diary. This, for instance, besides recalling these 
anecdotes, reminds us that we are now advanced into the new decade 
in good earnest. Tempus fugit, Sc. 

The Iltustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells, author of “ The Boy’s Own 
Toy-maker,” “ The Girl’s Own Toy-maker,” ‘‘ Home Pastime,” &c. London: Griffith 
and Farran, St. Paul's Church-yard. 

This ingenious little work consists of twelve engravings of the subjects, 
with descriptive letter-press containing practical instructions, and 
diagrams showing how these amusing toys for children may be con- 
structed. The subjects in question comprise a country church and a 

mp, the entrance to St. James’s Palace anda rabbit-hutch, a railway- 
station, a Swiss cottage, a bridge and dove-cot, a windmill, a summer- 
house, &c. 

Temperance Tales. No. 1. “Gilbert Warminster, a Ghost Story.” London: 
W. Tweedie, Strand. 

If there are actually no palpable ghosts (if we may be allowed that 
expression in allusion to unrealities), in this tale there is a good deal 
about evil spirits. The ravages of intemperance (to whom King Death, 
in Gay’s | Fable, awards the palm of destructiveness in preference to 
every other cause of mortality) are strongly enlarged upon. 

Evidence of the Honourable Ashley Eden, taken byfore the Indigo Commission 
Sitting at Calcutta, London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 

This evidence, reprinted from the “ minutes of evidence” taken 
before the Indigo Commission, will be read with interest by those 
concerned with the subject to which it refers. 





SERIAL. 


Tar New Macazinz.—* Tempte Bar.”—As the time approaches 
for the appearance of Mr. George Augustus Sala’s new periodical, which 
is attracting so much attention everywhere, “and in other places 
besides,” as Dr. Dulcamara has it, we have taken care to obtain from 
the very best sources the very best information on the subject, and 
voici what we have ascertained. It was at first rumoured that the 

opular expectation, founded on some of the more rapid passages in 
Mer. Sala’s earlier works, was, that Temple Bar would be the exemplar 
of “fast” writing. This, we learn will not be the case, a graver system 
and a more solid design being intended. Among the contents of Num- 
ber One will be an article on the “ Epic Poem of the Finns,” by John 
Oxenford. This is the poem on which Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” is said 
to have been founded. There will also be an account of “ Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land,” by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, the reigning clerical 
lion of Belgravia, and most fashionable of persons. Articles on “ The 
French Press ; Criminal Lunatics,” by Dr. Hood, physican of Bedlam ; 
® Circumstancial Evidence in Criminal Cases,”—which might find 
illustration in the last great murder case at Stepney, for which Mullins 
is under sentence, convicted solely on circumstantial evidence : an essa: 
on“ Robert Herrick, poet and divine ;” a story by Miss Marguerite Power, 
niece and companion of the late Countess of Blessington ; with a variet 
of other articles too numerous to mention. The Editor, Mr. Sala, will 
ive the first of a series of papers called “ Travels in the County of 
iddlesex”—a title which suggests metropolitan experiences; and an 
essay on the “ Language of the Beasts’—Mr. Sala being a universal 
linguist. Mr. Edmund Yates, who will do for Mr. Sala what Mr. Wills 
does for Mr. Dickens, and Mr. James Hannay was supposed to do for 
Mr. Thackeray, contributes a paper on “Soldiers and Volunteers,” a sub- 
ject on which, as a prominent member of the Civil Service Corps, he 
may be considered competent to dilate. The arrangements for the 
opening of Temple Bar are, therefore, sufficiently diversified. In form 
mple Bar will be, we are told, about the same as the Cornhill, but 
sixteen pages larger, at the same price. We have not heard if there are 
to be any illustrations ; but the age cries out for picture books, and 
generally gets what it cries for. The venerable “ Bar,’ once a human 
butcher's shops, and now a banker's strong box, will, of course, be 
bravely designed on the cover; and, as all our new publications since 
Household Words must bear a motto, Mr. Sala, being “ of the streets, 
streety,” takes his from little Bozzy’s unmatched biography—*“ Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “ let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” We heartily 
wish Mr. Sala and his Magazine all possible success, “ and a great deal 
more to the back of that.” 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


WENTY-SIX years ago the first application was made to Parlia- 
ment for powers to construct the Great-Western Railway. The 
heads of colleges and inhabitants of Oxford got up a virulent opposition, 
and prevented the line from passing within ten miles of their sacred 
walls. They asserted in their petitions, and at numerous public 
meetings, that the railway was the speculation of attorneys, engineers, 
and capitalists. The facilities of the railway could not be compared 
with those of the river. The Oxonians then preferred the canal-boat to 
the first-class carriage. They said the people would be smothered in 
the tunnels, and those that escaped suffocation would be roasted alive. 
Slopes were magnified into precipices, engines were to be upset every 
journey, necks were to be broken; there would be so much facility for 
the collegians to run up to London, there would be no study, no 
decorum, no religion left in the town, &c.; so the Great-Western route 
was diverted from Oxford. But what was the result? A few years, or 
rather months, found the good people of Oxford petitioning, begging 
and praying Parliament and the Board of Directors of the railway to 
make a branch line from Didcot to Oxford, and it was granted them 
—within three years from the time when they so ridiculously opposed 
the railway coming near them, and which opposition cost them and the 
railway over 50,000/. 
parallel case to the above, now become a matter of history, is the 
absurd hubbub raised by the Marylebone vestry rine Mr. G. F, 
Train’s proposition to introduce street railways into the metropolis. 
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Alexander Easton, C.E., of Philadelphia, in his “ Practical Treatise 
on Street or Horse-power Railways,” says :— 


* Popular prejudice is the great enemy with which the advocates of 
innovation have had to combat, and pee. 7 as it may appear, it is never- 
theless practically true, that the more useful the measure advocated, the 

has been the amount of opposition brought to bear against it, 
even by parties who have subsequently been benefited by the very 
measures they sought to defeat. 
2s \ anes at the early history of turnpike roads will clearly show 
the difliculti tered by their projectors ; but which, when over- 
come, became the favored improvement of the age, and legislative halls 
sounded with angry debate for their protection, so soon as railways were 
proposed, denouncing them as a nuisance, and their 
visionary speculators. So it was with the introduction of canals, 
steamboats, and even gas, the ments against which, brought forward 
by the opposition, have in each instance, exhibited the grossest igno- 
rance of science, and of the practical effect of the proposed improvements, 
all of which is applicable at the present day and has been experienced 
by those who proposed the introduction of street railways. 

“ The interest which operated against turnpike roads was that of the 
muleteer; the interest which operated against railroads was that of 
stage coach and wagon proprietors ; and in the case of street railways, 
the opposition is from omnibus companies and antiquated stage com- 
munities, whose palpable interest it is to defeat a measure which invades 
their imagined rights, by the substitution of a means of communication 
so manifestly useful and necessary, as to completely destroy the system 
to which they are so faithfully wedded. They use the means employed 
in their interests to influence and lead on opposition, until havi 
obtained certain provisoes in the charter for their especial benefit, the 
time has arrived to fraternize with the enemy—when they at once become 
strong advocates for street railways ; and, unfortunately, without the 
influence to quench the flames of prejudice which they have ignited.” 

* * * + * * ° e 





Mr. Train, a wealthy and intelligent citizen of the United States, 
after having tested his system most thoroughly in the cities of Boston 
and New York, United States, comes over to us, his English cousins, 
and offers to give us the advantage of his experience, and 
receiving a hearty welcome at Birkenhead, has there laid down and 
established a street railway, which carried in seven weeks after it was 
opened, over 81,000 passengers, an average of 11,500 per week. 

The offer was made to the Marylebone vestry to lay down rails on 
the road from St. John’s-wood to Regent’s-circus; afterwards the offer 
was reduced to Oxford-street only, viz., from the Matble-arch to the 
Tottenham-court-road. No! No! No! was the cry of Marylebone. 
Shopkeepers protested; vestrymen sputtered ; tradesmen would be 
ruined, trade injured, and vestrymen’s influence gone for ever, if Mr. 
Train was allowed to touch one stone of the highways of Marylebone. 
The ancient inhabitants of Oxford preferred journeying to London in 
the canal boats at two miles an hour, to the Great-Western express 
at sixty milesper hour. Now twenty-six years ago this peculiar fancy 
did not cause so much astonishment to the world at large, as the refusal 
in this enlightened age of the people of Marylebone to listen to a pro- 
position so necessary to the community at lerge. Mr.-Train offers to 
lay down a line of rails, and also remove them again if not approved of, at 
his own expense, and build and place on the rails, also at his own ex- 
pense, some very handsome carriages, calculated to carry some sixty or 
seventy people, and drawn by a pair of horses. These carriages are 
separate conveyances, not in trains of several carriages, as is erroneous! 
by many supposed ; and, as worked in America and at Birkenhead, 
are light, airy, and commodious ; every seat divided from its neigh- 
bour, a necessary improvement to all London conveyances, to prevent 
the selfish practice now so common, in omnibus travellers oceupying 
two seats,and paying for one. The old system of slow, dirty, small, 
badly horsed, and worsely manned omnibuses, seems congenial to the 
feelings of Mr. Train’s opponents iu Marylebone; indeed, we strongly 
suspect that those fat and selfish old fellows who take the space of two 
moderate-sized people, and sit forward, placing their hands on 
stick or umbrella, square out their elbows, and refuse to make way by 
their side for the unfortunate who happens to be the last comer of the 
twelve insides, are these very gentlemen or the people of Baker- 
street and Portman-square. The omnibuses of London have not ad- 
vanced with the age, they are the inost old-fashioned of anything 
that meets our eye in this vast metropolis. They are, with very 
rare exceptions, precisely the same uncomfortable, narrow, ill-ventilated 
machines as we remember twenty years ago, not by many inches long 
enough inside for six persons of a side, and yet year after year no exten- 
sion of size. New machines are built of precisely the same dimensions. 
When we had a few comfortable Saloons in our streets, the London 
General Omnibus Company, by a persevering opposition, ran them off 
the roads, and yet no improvement in their machines. 

This being the case, what right has the London General to oppose 
their influence in Marylebone to the introduction of street railways. 
“ They beg the vestry not to grapt so great a monopoly to Mr. Train.” 
We should like to know how they can imagine it possible for Mr. Train 
to exercise a greater monopoly t they do themselves. A fortnight 
since a resolution was passed by the Marylebone Vestry, to adjourn the 
further consideration of the subject for THREE MONTHS, for the express 
purpose of awaiting the result of Mr. Train's experiment in Victoria- 
street, Westminster. “This was certainly the understanding come to 
between the Vestry and Mr. Train” our surprise is, therefore, very 

t to learn that on Saturday last a Mr. Mitchell, one of the Maryle- 
nr Vestry, carried a motion “to the effect that the Paving i 
be instructed to ascertain how far it would be desirable to lay down a 
flat stone tramway in Oxford-street.” We quite agree with Messrs. 
Freeth and Hodges, who characterised this proceeding asa great in- 
justice and breach of faith towards Mr. Train, and it is certainly very 
extraordinary that a Board, composed of so many business-like and 
highly respectable gentlemen, should have refused to so very 
proper an amendment as that proposed by Mr. Hodges, “ That in 
common justice to Mr. Train, the discussion on the subject of Street- 
tramways, be adjourned to that — weeks.” We hope this flagrant 
and un-English breach of faith not meet the approval of the consti- 
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tuents of the Marylebone Council, and that they will require this last 
vote to be rescinded. 

In juxtaposition to Marylebone, we have Lambeth, the authorities 
of that parish have acted in a thorough business like manner ; they 
received the proposition as gentlemen should meet gentlemen, and sent 
a deputation to Birkenhead, and the report being favourable to the 
scheme, Mr. Train is likely to be successful in carrying out his tram- 
ways from the foot of Westminster-bridge to Kennington-gate, a very 
advantageous piece of road for a trial. We also perceive that the 
Vestries of Shoreditch and Hackney are also favourable to Mr. Train’s 
Proposals and no doubt, before long, other localities will follow suit. 

e heartily wish the movement success, and so certain are 
we that these street railways are the things wanted, that must and 
will be, that we recommend the Marylebone Vestry and the inhabitants 
of Baker-street and Portman-square, to put their houses in order, for so 
sure as the old stage-coaches were swept before the advancing express 
trains, sosure will the present lumbering stage-wagons, now called 
omnibuses, have to succumb to the elegant, comfortable, and com- 
modious street-railway cars. In our next we shall go fully into the 
construction and working of street-railways. 





RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


Last week closed with consols at 934, having recovered themselves in 
consequence of the comparative satisfactory state of present foreign 
relations, as} indicated in the Mansion-house speeches. Bullion had 
still been leaving the Bank, the amount in the cellars being £13,897,085, 
or £230,788 less than the previous week. A similar outflow had taken 
lace in France. On Tuesday last, £300,000 having been withdrawn 

m the Bank, the rate of discount was raised from 4} to 5 per cent. 
There has been another rise in the rate of discount, which the Bank 
fixed at 6 per cent., on Thursday morning. 

The bank of France raised its discounts from 3} to 4} per cent. as 
this present week commenced. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Plymouth on Thursday morning, 
and started for Windsor soon after coming on shore. . 

Mr. Train’s proposal to Jay down a line of street railways between 
Kennington-gate aud Westminster-bridge, has been favourably reported 
— by the Lambeth vestry. 

he death of Mr. Alderman Wire took place on the anniversary of 
his retirement from the mayoralty of London. 

This week we have to record one of the most atrocious anomalies that 
stand out from the civilization of England in the 19th century, like 
cannibalism does in the customs of some localities at the present day 
compared with the usages of surrounding peoples. On Monday last 
the revolting spectacle of military flogging was seen at Woolwich. It 
would be incredible did we not see the system in practice, and as it is, 
it is altogether -inconceivable that the authorities should not yet have 
learned that barbarious and brutalising torture such as this tends to 
increase the very evils it is intended to arrest by utterly demoralizing 
the wretched victims who are subjected to it, and destroying in them 
every atom of self-respect. 

Last Sunday the Kildare Club-house, at Dublin, was destroyed by 
fire; and we regret to state three lives were sacrificed. 

The inquest on the deaths caused by the explosion on board the 
Tonning steamer, has been adjourned for tl.ree weeks. 

We have next to nothing in home news to record this week; and 
even this announcement is—“ no news.” 


The following letter, addressed to the members of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, appeared in the Times this week, which deserves perusal :— 
To the Members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,— 

I beg you will allow me the honour of conveying to you, through 
the medium of the press, my grateful acknowledgments of the handsome 
manner in which you have respouded to my circular of the 15th ult., 
which I took the liberty of addressing to you. 

It is very gratifying to me, indeed, to find that the trial which has 
already been made by members of your noble institution corroborates the 
fact that my Condiment has the effect of economising and making straw 
on the farm more than double its value if chopped up into chaff and 
seasoned with Thorley’s Condiment. This compound is just what is 
wanted, especially during the present wet season, for working off a vast 
amount of bad hay, making it palatable, and inducing the animal to eat it 
with avidity : and by mixing with straw-chaff the Condiment, animals are 
enabled to extract more nourishment from it than they otherwise could. 
Agriculturists, and other owners of stock, are now, by the successful 
use of this Condiment, beginning to experience that the value of food 
depends upon its perfect digestion. Chemically, its constituent elements 
may be of th» highest value, but if imperfectly digested, what is the 
value of food to the animal which eats it? It has been proved beyond 
# doubt, that hay and straw properly seasoned with my Condiment is 
more nourishing than unseasoned food, although the latter may contain 
a much larger amount of alimentary matter. 

Professor Anderson, recently referring to the transactions of the 
Highland Society, illustrates, incidentally, the value of my simple 
theory, now reduced to practice, which I have, with untiring persever- 
ance, introduced into the management and feeding of cattle. He writes 
as follows :—* The effect a food produces upon the animal is often due 
to flavour, or to the presence of infinitesimal traces of substances which 
evade detection. The nutritive matters are the same in all foods, but 
it depends upon their flavour whether they are readily eaten, or whether 
they are so repulsive that the animal avoids them until the calls of 
oer become irresistible. In the latter case, of course, they fail to 
produce that effect which was to be anticipated from the amount of 
nutritive matters contained in them.” 

I may remark that the Editorial opposition tothe use of Condiment 
in the seasoning of food for animals with which I have had to contend, 
written by literary gentlemen in want ofa subject, has done an injury 
not so much to myself as to the farmer; but now I find that I have the 
support of the best scientific authorities in this country and America, it 
encourages me to persevere in the great work I have undertaken ; and I 





that, in consequence of the increased consumption—contracts for 100 
tons per month, to supply our colonies and many of our 
agriculturists, such as Peter Annandale, Esq., of the Shorty Grove, 
Gateshead, and others, who now order it by tons—I am enabled to reduce 
the wholesale price to £30 per ton—say, 20 barrele—delivered free by 
my own wagons to any railway station in London.* 

I venture to invite the particular attention of every member who 
keeps horses, cows, sheep, or pigs, to the following observations, appli- 
cable to each of those animals respectively :— 

Tue Horse.—No unprejudiced mind, who understands anything at 
all about the physiology of this noble animal, can read my testimonials 
without cuming to the conclusion that Condiment to the horse is in- 
valuable in his trained state. The small quantity of food that su 
the horse of the Arab in Arabia and the East, is the surprise of travel. 
lers. Now, not only does his food contain a larger amount of condi- 
ment, but the very water he drinks is seasoned with it. Does not this, 
then, account for what travellers tell us about the “ Arab and his horse?” 
And does not the absence of such condimental element account for the 
enormous quantities of food consumed by horses in this country, and 
the little work vast numbers of them can do for it? It is estimated 
that in the metropolitan district alone, there are upwards of 478,600 
heads of cattle, cows, horses, &c., the various owners of which, by usi 
my Condiment, would effect a saving of 4s. per weck per head, hick 
would show an aggregate eaving of ninety-five thousand seven hundred 
and twenty pounds—£95,720 ! a-week, or four million nine hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand four hundred and forty pounds— 
£4,977,440! per annum! ! 

Tur Cow.—By the use of my Condiment, Sir John Pringle’s cow 
gave three times the quantity of milk, the quality being richer ; so that 
upwards of three times the quantity of the albuminous matter of her food 
was manufactured into the casein of the milk, matter which previously 
went to the dunghill. Another cow, by the use of the same Condiment, 
works up into the milk more than four times the quantity of protein 
compound. A proportionally larger amount of all the other elements 
of food, including the Condiment itself, is also worked up into milk 
respectively in both cases, and in a thousand cases besides. 

Tue Surer.—Mr. Baylis, Mr. Hemming, and many others, who 
have given my Condiment to sheep, record a favourable experience 
of its use. All declare their sheep to be healthier and freer from disease, 


where the condiment is properly given. Writers on the natural his- . 


tory of the sheep unanimously mention that this animal prefers Alpine 


and condimental food ; and if the cause of disease in Scotland on an 
cien 


essay or which the Highland Society now offers a prize) is a de 

of Condiment in the food of sheep—which is more than probable—the 
prohibition of the exhibition of Thorley’s Condiment at Edinbu 
las: year places Mr. Hall Maxwell, I am afraid,in no very enviab 
Position. 

Tue Pia.—Numerous experiments are now being made with my 
Condiment on pigs—one or two of which are expressly to test the value 
of the Rothamstead experiment, under the direction of persons, somein 
favour of Condiment, and others against its use ; and up to the present 
time, the pigs on seasoned food are gaining 291bs. for every 12lbs. gained 
by pigs fed on unseasoned food—facts which speak for themselves, 
And I have no hesitation in predicting that Bingly Hall show at Bir- 
mingham, and Smithfield Show during the ensuing month, will tell s 
tale in my favour. 

Again tendering you my most respectful thanks for your kind notice 
of my recent circular, I am, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Joserre THORLEY, 


The Inventor and Sole Proprieter of 


Offices and Steam Mills, Thorley’s Food for Cattle, 


Caledonian Read, King's Cross London. 
Retail Depot, 

77, Newgate-street, City, 
Nov. 14th, 1860. 


FOREIGN. 


From the antipodes we learn, by the last mail, that in New Zealand 
the war has not spread beyond the original district to which it was 
confined. Some forts had been taken; and it was still languidly ~ 
gressing. In Australia, the land question had been set at rest in Vie- 
toria, the terms on which land might be obtained having been 
in an act of the legislature. 

At the junction of the past and the present weeks, we learned from 
Italy that on the entry of the King into Naples, Garibaldi sat at his 
side in the carriage. On the 8th, at 11 a.m., Garibaldi, accompanied 
by the Ministry, formally presented to the King the result of the 
plebiscite. The King received them in the throne room. The Minister, 
Signor Conforti, addressed the King thus :—‘‘Sire,—The Neapolitan 

ple assembled in their electoral comitie have proclaimed you King 
y an immense majority. Nine millions of Italians are uniting them- 
selves to tho other provinces, which your Majesty governs with so much 
wisdom, verifying your solema promise that Italy should belong to the 
Italians.” ‘The King replied in a few expressive words. The deed of 
annexation was then drawn up, the dictatorship ceased, and the ministry 
resigned. Signor Montezemolo was about to proceed to Sicily as Gover- 
nor-General. Signor La Farini had been appointed Director of the 
Interior Department in Sicily, and Father Lanza to the Directorship of 
Public Instruction. It was asserted that negotiations had been com- 
menced between General Fanti and the Commander of Gaeta, for the 
evacuation of the fortress. ‘ Self-government,” or “ localization,” if we 
may employ the antithesis of “ centralization,” is said to be the order of 
the day in Sicily, Naples, and Tuscany, or to use the diplomatic term, 
the “ autonomy” of these places has been provided for. In the first 
of these, Sicily, Signor Montezemolo is to be governor-general, 
he will have the assistance of a ministry whose titles will be those 
of directors of the various public departments. The appointments 
to office of the late Dictator and his pro-dictator, as might be 
supposed, do not appear to have been concurred in by their successors to 





* The carriage per railway on ton parcels from s{ajion to station according to Act 
of Parliament, is 14d. per ton per mile. b 
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power. The “loaves and fishes” of office seem to be the bone of 
contention. Any u ly scramble on this account would present 
a strange contrast with Garibaldi’s self-sacrificing and abnegative con- 
duct, he having done the whole work of the revolution, and retired 
from the scene of his labours and his triumphs without fee or 
reward; while the lay figure, which without him would have 
been nothing, whom he has inspired with his spirit, and for 
whow he has rendered easy what would otherwise have been 
impossible, ac uires all the glory and receives all the emolument, 
iust as he inherited his crown, without having personally done— 
‘at least without having done unprompted—anything to deserve it. The 
earliest news this week stated that 30,000 Neapolitan troops had 
entered the Pope’s territories, where measures were being taken for sup- 

lying them with the means of subsistance, of which they were destitute. 
Buch @ loss by the dethroned king could not leave him a dozen thousand 
men for the defence of Gaeta. The result of the voting in Umbria had 
been even greater in favour of annexation than what we have already 
recorded from other parts. Italian news at mid-week seemed to show 
that the secession, for so it must apparently be termed, of Garibaldi 
and Pallavicini, who have made themselves conspicuously absent from 
the side ef Victor Emmanuel, was to be looked upon as a significant 
practical intimation of non-concurrence] in the present position of 
things. If every one had his right, andif it is right there should be 
kings, then Garibaldi himself would have the best right to be king of 
that Italian Kingdom which he has been the main cause of erecting ; 
but this is not a logical world; if it were, indeed, Garibaldi might find 
a formidable logical rival for the merit of having brought about, by the 
efficacy of a liberal propaganda, the present condition of things in 
Italy, in the much-abused republican Mazzini. Garibaldi, at his 
Capreran retreat, will make a useful and vigilant supervisor of the new 
potentate’s proceedings. The “ Ides of March” next, are, according to 
the significant utterances of Garibaldi’s farewell address, to be an 
important epoch in the destinies of Italy. He wants a million of 
Ttalians trained to arms and ready for service by that time; we hope 
the Italians will treasure up his words and be prepared for every emer- 
gency ; it would be glorious to see perfect freedom and self-government 
established throughout the length and breadth of the land. Up to 
this time (mid-week) we heard of the dethroned King of Naples that he 
was still at Gaeta, where there were 13,000 men, of whom General 
Bosco had taken the command. 

As the week opened, the American news was to the effect that Mr. 
Lincoln’s election was “ safe.” An attempt had been made to excite 
a fear that his election would be followed by the separation from the 
Union of some of the Southern States, but it appeared to exercise little 
orno influence. The result of the election may be expected in the 
course of a day or two. 

The most discordant statements were made at the close of the last 
and towards the commencement of the present week in reference to 
China. At mid-week it appeared to be perfectly clear that Pekin had 
not been taken, and that the war had not been brought by the allies to a 
successful close. At this time the Government had published Lord 
Elgin’s despatch, stating the position of matters and setting forth the 
reasons for breaking off the negotiations, which were, in brief, that the 
Chinese commissioners had declined to stipulate for the payment of the 
indemnity of 8,000,000 taels without the previous sanction of the 
Emperor, and required a delay of three days. Whereupon Lord Elgin, 
considering this an attempt at evasion, instructed Sir Hope Grant to 
bring military pressure to bear. 

From the Far East we learn that the King of Siam and the Emperor 
of Assam had gone to war, by which squabble the European powers 
who may happen to be represented in the neighbourhood by their 
agents, will, no doubt, be on the qui-vive to profit. The French are 
already at war themselves with his Majesty of Assam; and the other 
royal personage is in a fair way to embroil himself with the Majesty of 
Prussia, to whose envoy he has refused admittance to his sublime pre- 
sence till next March. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THEATRICALS AT Winpsor CasTie.—The course of performances 
will commence on Thursday the 29th instant, with Daddy Hardacre, 
and B.B, the services of the Olympic Company having been secured. 
Mr. George Ellis of the Lyceum is the manager, and Mr. Donne the 
director. 

Royat En@uisn Orrra.—Mr. Loder’s Night Dancers was produced 
here on Saturday last. It was first performed, as our musical readers 
may recollect, at the Princess's Theatre, under the management of Mr. 
Maddox, some fourteen years ago, with Madame Albertazzi, Mr. Allen 
(tenor), and Mr. Leffler (baritone), in the principal parts. In the 

mt representation, by a singular coincidence, Miss Albertazzi and 

iss Leffler sustain two of the characters. The story is alike adapted 
for musical and dramatic effects as for scenic display. In what is 
called the “induction” of the opera, but which term would be more 
intelligible if the syllable “ tro” were “ introduced,” as the second one, 
the word as it stands savouring more of the Baconian philosophy than 
the stage —the heroine, Giselle (Madame Palmieri, as repre- 
sented as on the eve of marriage, and being appropriately serenaded 
for the occasion, her poor little head is in such a whirl with pre- 
parations and anticipations, and a variety of other feminine “ bother- 
ations,” that she has some difficulty in composing herself to sleep. 
Sleep she does, however, at last, and dream into the bargain, and it is 
in her dream that what, in classical slang, is called the “action,” and 
in the language of stage technicality, the ‘ business,” of the piece is 
carried on. Her lover, Albert (Mr. Haigh), comes to waken her on 
the “ bridal morn,” with avery pretty tenor song; she meets him, 
and relates how she dreamt that, while standing at the altar with him, 
the “ night dancers,” or Wilis—namely, the disembodied souls of young 
ladies who, having died on their bridal eve, for some reason or 
other can’t rest in their graves, but come out, and “ won’t go home till 
morning,” having an irresistible penchant for nocturnal saltation, like 
the Buffalo girls, “ by the light of the moon”—broke in upon. the 
ceremony and made her dance with them till “ daylight did appear.” 
er narrative is scarcely finished, when his grace the Duke of Silesia 
(Mr. Grattan Kelly), makes his appearance, and claims Albert (whose 





high birth a certain inquisitive “ parochial beadle,” one Fridoline 
(Mr. Corri), has already discovered, as the betrothed husband of his 
daughter Bertha (Miss Leffler). But Bertha, finding that Giselle and 
Albert love each other, and wisely calculating that by — them 
have each other there will be only one unhappy instead three 
(for a woman married to a man she loves, but who don’t care 
a dump for her, is necessarily as wretched as if she hadn't 
him at all), very laudably, and in perfect conformity with 

** greatest ps gore of the greatest number” princi abandons 
her claim, and joins the lovers’ hands. The shock that poor Giselle 
has received, however, in finding her “ forester love” a real live 
prince, added to the shocking ceremony of chanting the funeral 
dirge, which a number of ill-advised people insist upon doing, having 
mistaken what was at first but a swoon, for death,—succeeds in killing 
her outright. The tomb of Giselle is discovered in one of those 
splendid moonlight scenes in which this theatre is unrivalled ; Bertha 
and Albert come to mourn over her, and afterwards the “ Wilis” are 
seen flitting about in multitudes, and celebrating their midniglit revels. 
The tomb opens, its occupant comes forth in her bridal dress to join 
them. The inquisitive beadle is danced by the Wilis into the lake and 
drowned ; Albert again comes to the spot, meets his spirit bride, dances 
with her ; she reclines upon the shelving bank to rest ; the wilis pounce 
upon Albert and dance him into the lake, and then, the dawn appear- 
ing, vanish into thin air; a change comes o’er the spirit of the F 
a cloud envelopes the scene ; and, when it clears off, the shelving-bank 
has turned into the identical couch on which Giselle had “ sunk to 
repose” the night before, and she is woke in her own chamber by the 
morning sunlight, and the advent of her friends to wish her joy of her 
bridal day ; Bertha, the Beadle, the Duke of Silesia, and the transfor- 
mation of Albert into Prince Albert, being but the illusions of a dream. 
In addition to the artistes already » Mary, the friend, and God- 
frey, the father of Giselle, were personated by Miss Thirlwall and Mr. 
T. Distin respectively. Miss Albertazzi, Miss Huddart, and Miss Leng 
were three of the most loquacious, or rather melodious, of the Wilis 
The music of the opera is excellent, abounding in melodies and 
harmonies of truly artistic construction. The overture was encored 
entire, and most of the “gems” re-demanded, but tition was de- 
clined, except Mr. Haigh’s song, “ Wake, my love ; all life is stirring,” 
supposed to be sung in Giselle’s dream, as described above, and “ He 
loves me, loves me not,” in which Giselle secks to divine her 
lover’s constancy by pulling the leaves from a flower, repeating 
the words alternately, after the manner of Marguerite in Faust. 
For quality of tone Mr. Haigh has few rivals as a tenor singer. 
The queen of the Wilis found a graceful representative in Madame 
Pierron. For more detailed criticism we have not space, and we have 
given the outline of the plot, mainly for the purpose of indicating the 
style of music, which throughout is appropriate and characteristic. 
Taking the ensemble, the opera was excellently rendered and put upon 
the stage, and was a triumphant success. Mr. Loder, Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr. Mellon appeared before the foot-lights after the fall of the 
curtain, in obedience tv au unanimous aud vehement call. It was 
followed by a new ballet d’ action, called the Ambuscade. A danseuse 
on her way to fulfil an engagement, is travelling along a country road 
infested with those picturesque but troublesome vagabonds, banditti, 
and has her carriage stopped by a gang of them. Her ichorean 
blandishments, however, stand her in good stead, winning the heart of 
the captain, who, after she has danced for his delectation, sets her nt 
liberty and restores the plunder that has been taken from her. 
Madame Pierron, by whom the leading part was sustained, danced to 
perfection ; and Mr. F. Payne, as a frightened postilion, in an ague of 
terror, trembles in a way that makes one fear he will come to pieces, 
and runs from the robbers as if his postilion’s boots were veritable seven 
league boots. The ballet in its way was as successful as the opera. 

Her Masssty’s Turatre.—Lucia di Lammermocr was 
for Monday, but Sig. Giuglini being, as it was subsequently announced, 
indisposed, Lucrezia Borgia, with Mr. Swiftas Gennaro, was substi- 
tuted. His performance, coming after, and in close contrast with, that 
of Gennaro, which, in vocal excelience at least, is second to none on the 
lyric stage—we mean Sig. Giuglini’s—and undertaken at short notice, 
may be pronounced as in the highest degree creditable. On Wednes- 
day we were promised Don Giovanni, for “ positively” the last time, 
but were disappointed, as Giuglini’s “indisposition” continued; we 
hope when it is performed that we shall be equally disappointed in its 
being “positively” the last time. We sincerely hope and trust the 
management will break its promise, for such a promise is infinitely 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. If we could have 
our way there should be a dozen more last performances of this incom- 
parable opera; and, asthe Emperor did with Cimarosa’s i 
we would encore the entire performance, overture and all. 

Drury Laye.—The Adelphi has gone to Drury Lane this week ; 
its far-famed company having appeared in Mr. Watts Phillips’ “ Story 
of °45.” Sir Andrew Silverton (Mr. Webster), and Sir William 
Ashford (Mr. Spencer), begin life as Jacobites, and the former comes 
to grief, and goes into exile; the latter having a larger organ of secre- 
tiveness, contrives to stay at home and marry his friend’s —- 
proving, did it want proof, that “ men are thieves in love.” The exile 
also marries, and both he and Sir William Ashford become widowers, 
the latter being left with a daughter, named Isabel — H. Simms), 
and the former with a son, named Cyril (Mr. M‘Lein), who fall in 
love with one another, and contract a secret marriage. Sir Andrew 
having received a free pardon returns to England, and recommends one 
Enock Flicker (Mr. Toole), to Sir William as a useful agent, but in 
reality intends him for a spy to effect the ruin .of his enemy, with 
whom he pretends a reconciliation. Flicker steals papers that prove 
the treason of his new master. Sir Andrew repairs at night, in 
disguise, to Sir William’s house, and is taken for a robber by Isabel, 
who assuming the position and attitude of a statue on the top of a 
vacant pedestal in the garden, apprizes Cyril of the circumstance, 
he being on the spot on a furtive visit to his wife; and to escape, 
Sir Andrew discovers himself to his son. The latter then reveals 
his clandestine marriage, upon which his father determines to 
save instead of ruining Sir William. Here an underplot cuts 
in. A certain Jessie M‘Leod has three strings to her bow, 
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Captain Kilruddock, Flicker, and one Mclan. The last of whom 
in a state of temporary derangement commonly called jealousy, pitches 
the into the water, but he gets out and marries his inamorata after 
all. Tan, however, is more successful with fire, in disposing of 
Flicker than he was with water in the captain's case, for he shoots 
Enock dead (after having first shot Sir Andrew Silverton by mistake), 
not, however, till he has betrayed his master, Sir William; but the 
officers come to arrest him just in time to be too late, for the dying 
man destroys the fatal document and then gives up the ghost in the 
arms of Cyril and his wife. The acting of Mr. Webster and Mr. Toole 
was admirable, and they have in this piece created personations that 
will not soon be effaced fromthe memory. Indeed, throughout, the 
the acting'was excellent, and Mr. Beverley’s scenic effects deserve special 
comm tion. Mr. Paul Bedford as Guffog, the recruiting-sergeant, 
is as droll as ever. Hogarth’s “ March to Finchley,” and “ England,” 
are placed on the stage in the form of a “ living picture.” 


Haymarket Tueatre.—Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Babes in the Wood” 
are Mr. Rushton and his wife (Mr. Farren and Miss Amy Sedgwick), 
who knowing nothing of political economy, and as little of common 

have contracted a very improvident match—the former being 

the son of General Rushton (Mr. Rogers), and the latter, being the 
Lady Blanche, daughter of the Earl of Lazenby (Mr. Chippendale), 
and both educated in the grand and patrician art of doing nothing, 
while they possess nothing in the shape of pecuniary resources. My 
has thet affliction which “ the Buckleys” (vide them at St. James’s 

) tell us our first parent was free from, a mother-in-law, who 
benignly causes her to be turned out of doors, on the pretence of 
— below her station. The general is a miserly old curmudgeon, 
and by leaving the couple penvyless thinks to throw the burden 
upon the Earl, but the result is, that after a variety of difficulties, 

r. Frank finds himself snugly in the Queen’s Bench prison, 
where, for his sins, his father-in-law, the general, also gets im- 
mured, through unsuccessful speculations. A family reconciliation takes 
place, and everybody is happy. Other characters in the play are Mr. 
Slidell (Mr. Compton), a club man, who knows everybody, and can 
do everything but fulfil the conditions of a rational existence; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jeremiah Beetle, legitimate plunderers called lodging-house 
keepers (Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Wilkins); and the comic and 
humorous elements are infused into the performance with convulsing 
effect by these artistes. Like most of Mr. Taylor’s pieces, the present 
comedy abounds with a variety of incident. Since its production it 
has been judiciously retrenched, and now makes a good acting play. 
Indeed, the company we have announced are qualified to act any piece 
in a manner to make it successful: and in commending them, we 
byjno means would be understood to speak slightingly of the new play, 
which may be considered as altogether a success. We have such a 
press of matter this week, and the theatrical department is so full, that 
we are precluded from going into more detailed criticism. 


Orymric TuEatre.—A very successful piece, entitled Home for 
the Holidays, has been played hore this week, in which the leading 
attraction is Miss Louise Keeley, who personates a daughter engaged 
in the laudable work of reclaiming her papa from a very naughty 
course of life. The characterization is invested with all those speciali- 
ties which distinguish this very clever actress. On the 29th, will com- 
mence the course of performances to be given by the Olympic com- 
pany at Windsor Castle. 


Lyceum Tueatre.—The new drama of Adrienne, or the Secret of a 
Life, announced in our last, has been produced in due course this week. 
Adrienne de Beaupre (Madame Celeste) is a lovely and fascinating young 
orphan lady, who is in love with an artist, one Victor Savignie (Mr. 
Neville)—whether a descendant of the ancient complete letter-writer of 
that name with an e final, or not, we donot know. M. Eugene de 
Grassac (Mr. George Vining), an elderely miscreant, insists upon marry- 
ing Adrienne, that her money may save him from condign punishment, 
and to enforce compliance with his infamous design, holds over her 
in terrorem a thr2atened disclosure, which would, in the opinion of the 
world, dishonour her and her family. His infamous conduct, including 
public insults to Adrienne, causes a duel between him and Victor, in 
which the old ruffian is providentially wounded. But poor Adrienne, 
not having the moral courage to set the villain’s threatned disclosure at 
defiance, _— herself out as his affianced wife. His triumph is short, 
however, for a creole servant of Adrienne’s humanely poisons him out 
of hand, and rids society of one of its worst pests. Adrienne, being 
suspected of the murder, has to take refuge “up at the hills” of the 
country the scene being laid in Italy, in the latter part of the last 
century. In the meantime, Victor has become a military officer, and 
is charged with the arrest of the “lady of his thoughts,” as he would 
have expressed it in his nativeidiom. This, as will readily be seen, is a 
really fine dramatic situation, though an extremely unplesant one to 
fill in reality—reminding one of that of Chiméne in the Cid—where duty 
and affection are, though in a different way, brought into equally sharp 
antagonism. “When thingsare at the worst, they sometimes mend,” 
says a great poet. And this is exemplified in the present case by s 
certain bandit, taken prisoner by Victor, and who exposes the trumped, 
up story of family dishonour fabricated by De Grassac, while the faith- 
ful Creole confesses himself the poisoner of that infamous old gentle- 
man, and escapes the scaffold by jumping down a hundred yards of 
precipice, not a agreeing with the classical authority who 
tells us that “death to avoid ’tis madness sure to die.” So virtue 
and innocence come forth trinmphant at last, poetical vengeance 
overtakes rascality, and all being well that ends well, we suppose 
that even the acts of De Grassac must be considered as what 
Othello, we think, calls “ excellent well.” But whatever the acts 
of De Grassac may be, there is no question about the acting 
of his re resentative, Mr. Vining, who evinced not only his 
usual graphic power, but a very considerable degree of the highest 
tragic power as well. Madame Celeste, in a part especially suited to 
her, bits a force of delineation, and a delicacy of conception, alto- 

ther unsurpassed. Mr. Neville also deserves the highest praise for 

is just a jon and careful development of every point in the 
character he has-to sustain, There is a comic undercurrent in the 
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iece, Mrs. Keeley and Mr. Rouse respectively enacting Giannetta, the 
Pandit’s daughter, and Hector Falloux, a member of what, to borrows 
term from the volunteer movement, we might call an “ artiste’s corps.” 
Those who have not seen Mrs. Keeley in this new assumption haye 
got in store for them that much desiderated thing, a new pleasure; 
but we would advise them to take sedative precautions, and mind 
what they are about, or it will be the death of them; convulsions (of 
laughter), not to say killing outright,is the least they have to ex 
Altogether, Mr. Leslie's drama must be considered a trium 
success, both as regards composition itself, the acting of the Lyceum 
company, or the way in which it is placed on the stage, and all the 
scenic effects, in which latter element the artistic talents of Mr, 
Calcott are turned to admirable account, and appear to the —~ 
advantage. Next Thursday a new farce will be procuced entitled the 
* Lion Slayer.” 


Sr. James’s Toeatre.—A performance as attractive as it is n 
at a private trial of which we were present on Thursday, is on the tapi 
at this house, and will, we understand, be shortly produced. It com. 
bines the operatic, histrionic, and choregraphic elements, consisting of 
an agreeable melange of singing, dancing, dialogue, and acting, wrought 
up into an elegant ensemble, and impressed with a character 
of unity by means of a slight plot. e leading personage is 4 
new danseuse, Mdlle. Albina de Rhona, a Servian lady, who is 
as clever with her tongue, in more senses than one, as with her 
feet ; as, in addition to her spirited and ——— elocution, she ig, 
we believe, an excellent linguist, and speaks several languages. Her 
dancing, however, is the main attraction. Some of her poses and 
are in the highest — striking, novel, and picturesque, and 
whole style equally elegant, spirited, graceful, and chaste. She ex- 
hibits great power, elasticity, and ease in her motions, and the s 
mens of Spanish and Polish dances which we witnessed were exquisitely 
given. The entertainment has, we understand, had a great success on 
the Continent. Judging even from the inadequate impression of this 
necessarily imperfect trial performance, there is no danseuse that we 
know of that we would prefer going to see. 

Surrey ToeatTre.—Mr. Ware's adaptation of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
Woman in White, has been produced with immense success at this 
house. The audiences assembled to witness the impersonation of 
Count Fosco, Walter Hartright, and the “ Woman in White” 
and Lady Glyde, by Messrs. Creswick and Fernandez, and Miss Page 
(who sustains both the latter characters), being crowded and applauded 
in the extreme. 


Tue Messin at Sr. JaAmes’s Hatt.—In the musical performances 
for the pfesent week must be mentioned “ The Messiah,” at St. James's 
Hall, fixed for Friday, the 16th instant, under the direction and con- 
ductorship of Dr. Henry Wylde, with Madame Sherrington-Lemmens 
and Madame Dolby-Sainton, a choir of 300 voices, and a full band; 
Mr. Willy being its leader and Mr. George Lake presiding at the 
organ; the famous trumpet solo being as usual allotted to Mr. T. 
Harper. 

Monpay Porvtar Concerts.—The Monday Popular Concerts, 
which have grown into a “ necessity ” of our musical nature, have been 
resumed at St. James’s Hall, the third season being inaugurated this 
week with an admirable programme of novelties, selected from thé 
works of Dussek, Weber, and Spohr. The instrumentalists were :— 
violins, Herren Becker and Rees: viola, Herr Schreurs ; violoncello, 
Sig. Piatti; piano, Mr. Charles Hallé; conductor and accompanyist, 
Mr. Benedict. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Miss Lugede 
Thompson were the vocalists of the evening. The last movement of a 
piano and violin duet was repeated, the audience refusing to be satisfied 
with the mere bowing of acknowledgments; several of the other 


pieces were re-demanded, but encores were declined. The entirearrange- - 


ments were admirably carried out, including those which have reference 
to the accommodation of the public, by the eflicient director, Mr. Arthur 
Chappel, and the books of the performance constitute a library of 
musical knowledge and anecdote, unprecedented for the combined 
elements of cheapness of price and copiousness of information. Next 
Monday will be a ‘* Mozart night.” 


Mr. and Madame Frederic Penna, appeared on Tuesday evening last, 
at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, St. John’s Wood, in their admirably 
arranged entertainment, under the title of “Old Friends and New 
Acquaintances.” The gentleman (a pupil of Sir George Smart) 

a fine baritone voice, and sings with feeling ; and Madame Penns 
(formerly Miss Smith) who assisted at the pianoforte, is an accomplished 
musician. The remarks on the composers, Purcell, Handel, Dr. | 
Charles Dibdin, Sir Henry Bishop, and others were suggestive 
amusing ; they were, moreover delivered in the best possible taste, with 
aspice here and there of humour, forming a pleasing introduction to 
the illustrations, which were also rendered by Mr. ;Penna, and given 
with great effect. “Ohno we never mention her,” was sung by him in 
so charming a manner as to elicit a well-deserved encore; and other 
compositions were given with considerable dramatic power which told 
well with the audience. The biographical sketches of famous composers, 
and the well-chosen anecdotes interspersed, are calculated to interest 
and amuse ageneralaudience. The lecturer came forward MS. in hand, 
but was sufficiently at home with his subject and the audience to ren- 
der reference to it unnecessary. The entertainment, which is of an 
agreeable length, is likely to become exceedingly popular, instruction 
and amusement being so happily blended. 

Tur “ VorunreErs” Concert.—On Wednesday, a grand concert 
was given at St. James’s Hall, in aid of the band fund of the 20th Mid- 
dlesex Rifles. Among the artistes whose valuable services were 
may be named Miss Ward (the accomplished pianiste, and pupil of Mr. 
Benedict), Herr Lidel, Miss Augusta Thompson, Madame Vinning, 
Mr. F. Chatterton, Miss Lascelles; the Engtish Glee and Madrigal 
Union, comprising Mrs. and Mr. Lockey, and Messrs. Foster, L. Tho- 
mas, and Montem Smith; Mr. Morgan (who was encored in “ Home 
of my heart,” for which he substituted “ Annie, dear, good bye”), Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, Mr. Cusins, Mr. Sidney Pratten, Miss Jane Palmer, 
and Mrs. Harriette Lee, Mr. Frank Mori, and Mr. Francesco 
A special feature of interest in the concert was the presence of 
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members of Mr. G. W. Martin’s National Choral Society, drawn (to 
specify their topographical venue) from the N., N.W., and W.C. postal 
districts of the metropolis, among whom were some of the most efficient 
co-operators in Mr. Martin’s grand performances of prize glees and 
choral part-songs at Exeter-hall and the Crystal Palace. The pro- 
ramme contained Mr. Martin’s national part-song, “ The Volunteers’ 
‘horal March,” singularly appropriate for the use of his “ Volunteer 
Choral Society,” for the singing of part-songs while on the march. 
These national choral unions, which owe their conception and origin to 
Mr. Martin, bid fair to become, under his efficient directorship and 
eminently successful methods of organisation, the most important 
associations of the kind that have ever been established. The other 
national part-songs of Mr. Martin’s composition given by the choir 
were—“The Army and Navy,” “Our Saxon Fathers,” “ Defence, not 
Defiance ;’ “The Rifle,” and in addition, ‘ The National Anthem,” 4s 
harmonised by Mr. Martin. The hall was literally crammed (though 
not to suffocation, as the ventilatory appliances are excellent); a great 
portion of the audience consisted of Volunteers in full uniform, and 
the applause elicited by these spirit-stirring, pieces not to speak 
it profanely, bore the strongest resemblance to thunder which the 
human voice could perhaps be made to assume. Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Ollivier, the manager of the concert, appeared in uniform as Vo- 
lunteers. 


THE CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


E see thatthe company which has been formed for the carrying 
out of this enterprise, is prosecuting it in a vigorous and suc- 
cessful manner. They have completed arrangements with Sir Greville 
Smyth, a landowner possessed of extensive and valuable estates on the 
Somersetshire side of the river, and who, in consequence of the advan- 
tages accruing to his property from the erection of the briige, has 
agreed to take £2,500 worth of shares, and to make a gratuitous con- 
tribution of the like sum to the funds of the company. Thus after 
allowing for the purchase of the chains of the Hungerford-bridge, and 
the expense of piers, no less a proportion of the £35,000 capital than 
six-sevenths, or £30,000 may be considered as virtually realised. The 
bridge, when finished, will be 30 feet in width, and 600 feet in length, 
and its completion may be looked forward to at no very distant period. 
The progress of the matter through Parliament has, we understand, 
been smoothed, and the way paved for the sanction of the Legislature ; 
indeed, no feasible opposition to so excel’ent a project, and one so cal- 
culated to promote public convenience, and to the already abundant 
attractions of Clifton, could well be anticipated. The facilities and 
accommodation it will afford to the neighbourhood, are manifest. Its 
indirect as well as its direct advantages ae a medium of “ thoroughfare 
and communication” between the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, 
ean hardly be too highly estimated. The unrivalled beauty of the 
neighbouring scenery—we allude to Leigh-woods and Nightengale 
Valley in particular—is well known; and to this favoured spot the 
bridge will afford a direct cut. ‘Thus a variety of “interests” will be 
benefited by the bridge in more ways than one. We observe many 
good names in the provisional committee. The offices of the ae 
are 53, Parliament-street, London; and Captain C. Claxton, R.N., i 
the secretary. 


THE BRITISH SYRIAN RELIEF FUND. 

NOBLER and more affecting spectacle it is impossible for the 

imagination to conceive than a people uniting for the relief of 
human misery, and banded together for the production of human 
good ; soothing the sufferings and the sorrows of those whose anguish 
for the cruel bereavement of relations the most dear to them is enhanced 
by the utter ruin of their fortunes and their hopes, The expression which 
Barke applied to India, “It was a nation stretching out its hand for 
food,” is applicable to the sufferers from the Syrian disturbances and 
massacres. Some idea of the wide-spread misery produced by these 
pemowing events, may be formed from the following statement of 
acta :— 

“The following statement indicates the extent and varicty of the 
sufferings for the relief of which the committee address this appeal to 
British humanity. One hundred and fifty towns and villages have 
been pillaged and burnt with the churches, patriarchates, monasteries, 
schools, the crops, silk factories, &c.; also the whole of the Christian 
houses in Damascus destroyed (a city itself), including the European 
consulates. Sixteen thousand Christians have been killed, including 
the men, women, and children, murdered in cold blood. Among those 
who were thus assassinated,J were Mr. Graham and other missionaries. 
Seventy thousand toeighty thousand persons, including twenty thousand 
widows and orphans, left homeless and starving. Upwards of 20,000 
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It is for the relief of the unhappy surviving sufferers that a British 
Syrian relief fund has been established under the presidency of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. The chairman of the executive committee is 
Sir Moses Monitefiore; and among the committee we find the names 
of some of the most eminent public men, and civil and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the age. The secretaties are Sir C. E. Bardley, Bart., 
and Sir James Fergusson, Bart.; and J. P. Kennard, Esq., 4, Lom- 
bard-street, is the treasurer. We are glad to inform our readers that 
donations of provisions, clothing, medicine, tents, é&c., will be sent out 
free of expense, if addressed to the “ British Syri : 

at the Victoria Dock Warehouse, Steel-yard, Upper es-street, 
E.C. Persons sending goods are requested to inform by letter the 
secretary, Mr. Cyrus Edmonds, 12, York-buildings, Adelphi. The 
following bankers receive subscriptions to the fund :—Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, and Co.; Glyn and Co.; Robarts, Curtis, and Co.; Smyth, 
Payne, and Co. ; Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; Robarts, Lubbock, and 
Co.; Dimsdale, Drewett, and Co.; Heywood, Kennard, and Oo.; 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.; Child and Co.; Praed and Co.; Drum- 
mond and Co.; Coutts and Co.; Cocks and Co.; Call, Marten, and 
Co. ; Jones Loyd and Co.; and the following banking companies :— 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, and all its branches: 
Union Bank ; London Joint-Stock Bank; London and County Bank; 
the National Bank of Ireland, and all its branches ; the Ottoman Bank ; 
and the National Bank of Scotland, and all its branches. 

There never was acase (not excepting that which arose out of the 
Indian mutiny) which appealed so strongly to the benevolence of the 
British public. In the presence of a corrupted Mohammedanism, and 
of a blood-feud, which has existed for ages, exacting life for life, without 
discrimination ; in the absence of enlightened education and free in- 
stitutions, the British people have now an opportunity of influencing 
the mind of a nation by an example far more impressive than preaching 


which will thus be seen to compel its disciples, as by an ib 
moral law, “ to attend to the neglected, and to remember the for- 
gotten.” Great events are evidently looming in the future of Syria; 
it will be to the honour of every civilized nation to have borne a part 
in preparing this long misgoverned country for the benefit of a 
better regime. 








Firry Txovsanp Cures Errecrep Wirsovr Mepicinr.—Dua 
Barry’s delicious health-restoring Revalenta Arabica Food effectually 
cures diseases which medicine only aggravates, such as nervousness, 
constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), flatulency, diarrhwa, hemorrhoids, 
dysentery, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, fevers, sore throats, 
catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, tions, 
irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, hheadiiche. 
debility, dropsy, scrofula, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, sinking 
fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption. At a few pence per day 
it saves all doctors’ and apothecaries’ bills, and restores perfect digestion, 
strong nerves, sound lungs, refreshing sleep, and functional i 
to the dyspeptic, nervously delicate, and most disordered or bled, 
old or young. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 12 lb., free of iage, 22s.— 
Barry du Barry and Co., 77, Regent Street, London : also at 182, Picca- 
dilly ; 60, Gracechurch Strect ; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 160, Oxford 
Street ; 330, Strand; and 54, Upper Baker Street.—Advertisement. 


Oye oF THE HanpsomEst Buitpines 1n Lonpon, says the Times 
Newspaper, is Partridge and Cozens’ Stationary Warehouse, No. 192, 
Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane. The largest and ch t house 
in the kingdom for paper and envelopes. Carriage paid fo the country 
on orders over 20s. No charge for stamping. Useful cream-laid ng 
five quires for 6d.; super-thick ditto, five quires forls. ; large 
cial ditto, 3s. 6d. per ream ; thick cream-laid enyelo 6d. per 1 
large blue office ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 5,000 for 21s. 6d. Superfine 
blue foolscap, 10s. 6d. per ream; straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream ; good 
copy-books (40 pages), 2s. per dozen. Illustrated Price-list post-free. 
Copy address—Partridge and Cozens, manufacturing stationers, No. 1, 
Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E.C.—{ Advertisement. | 


Tae New Feencu Tantrr.—It has puzzled some fpeople to. find 
out how the French attained so good a knowledge of the names of the 
multitudinous articles specified at such lengtt in their tariff. We 
ourselves believe that for this purpose they have for some time 
agents inspecting the stocks of the leading manufacturers in this 
country. Where, for example, could better information have been 
obtained than from an examination of the varied and extensive assort- 
ment of cutlery and electro-silver plate, which is to be found at Messrs. 
Mappin Brothers’ only London Establishment, King William-street, 
London-bridge (Cutlers to the Emperor, &c.); whore almost every 
article in cutlery and electro-plate may be met with, at prices so 
moderate that our Continental neighbours must indeed have been 








refugees are daily receiving relief at Beyrout alone. astonished. 
= 
. | + . 
H F. Gough, General Printer, Dutch Flower Roots. —Hya- BAU -DE- VIE. —This Pure 
© 310, STRAND.—Every description of Letter- 


Press, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Printing, executed 
with Neatuess, Cheapness, Punctnality, and Dispatch. 


and Economical Charges. 


| blue, and white, 2s. per 100; ditto, mixtures, 1s. 6d. per 
| 100; Snowdrops, fine root, 2s, per 100. A. nice assort- 
| ment of Evergreens, fit for potting, for balconies, &c. 





: olloway’s Pills and Ointment. 


Mental Weakness.—To the stomach, liver, or 


circulation must we generally look for the gloomy thoughts JOSEPH MAY, 1, ey ~ men Strand, Waterloo 
e. 


which sometimes oppress us. A single dose of appropriate | 


medicine has prevented many an act of suicide! When- | 


cinths, named, 6s. per dozen; ditto, mixed, 3s. 6d 
per dozen; Narcissus, 3s. per dozen; Jonquils, 1s. per 
New Type, Superfine Paper, Superior Workmanship, | 40zen; Tulips, of sorts, 1s. per dozen; Crocus, yellow, 


PALE BRANDY, though only 18s. per gallon, is 
demonstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from 
aciditySand very superior to recent importations of verita- 
ble Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or securely 
packed in a case for the country, 39s.—HENRY BRETT 
& Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. Tobe obtained 
only at their Distillery. 








ever apathy and depression overshadow us, let us take | 


timely warning aud regulate the sources of health by Winter Hosiery of every 

seription, including all the newest patterns in 
ointment should be rabbed twice a day over the liver and | warm woollen stockings and under-clothing for family 
Superior coloured flannels for shirts, 
in great 
PLANTE, manufacturers, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 


Holloway’s remedies, which will! infallibly set right the | 
digestion, and purify and tnvigorate the circulation. The 


stomach, and over the heart, if palpitation distresses, It use and invalids. 

will be absorbed and wonderfully assist the pills in their 

salutary operation, without distressing or unduly weaken- 
the system. This treatment, perseveringly followed, 

soon banishes melancholy and mental hallucinations. 


dressing-gowns, &c., 





London, 8.W. 


conomy in Proyisions.— 
de- Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 644., 744., and 84., per Ib.; 


Pickled Tongues, 5d. Ib.; fine Hams, 844 per Ib.; 
Osborne's peat-smoked Brea .fast Bacon is now in exce:- 
lent cure, 94d. per Ib. per half-side , Butters in perfection 
at reasonallerates. A saving of 15 per cent is effected 
by the p at this Establishment on all first-class 
Provisions. Packages gratis. 


Osnorxe’s Cuzese Wanenovuse, Ossonne Hi 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s E.C, 





variety. —POPE and 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 22nd NOVEMBER. 
Crown 8vo. Oruamental Cover, richly gilt front and back, price 10s. 6d. 
STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


OF THE 


VENERABLE GOOROO SIMPLE, 


AND HIS DISCIPLES—NOODLE, DOODLE, WISEACRE, ZANY, 
AND FOOZLE. 
Adorned with Fifty Illustrations, drawn on Wood, 
By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


A companion volume to“ Munchausen” and “ Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamul Tale of 
the “ Gooroo Paramartan ;” and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully constructed Narrative, 
some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Imperial 4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, price £5 5s., 
WITH INDEX OF NEARLY 120000 NAMES, 


IMPERIA 


OF MODERN 


L ATLAS 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and 
the latest Political Divisions of Territory, in all parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


“A satisfactory publication. 


The maps are everything that could be wished for, so far as ac- 


curacy, neatness, and fulness of detail are concerned.”— Atheneum. 
“One of the ceyuventent and most complete Atlasses ever attempted." —Critic. 





2 vols. imperial 8vo., 2,670 pages, £4 6s. 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistica], and Descriptive. 


Kdited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph. D., F.R.G.S. 
With about 700 Mlustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 


es ee tenes long 


have exhibited a greater degree of ti 
in detail than we should have tho thought practice 
ble in so comprehensive a work,”—A’ 


“* By far the best Gazetteer in our en "—Critic. 


New Work by the Author of “John Halifax,” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in One Vol., 10s, ¢4., 


tudies from Life. B 


AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE. 
MAN,” &. a 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowrn, 
Author of “The Wanderer" in Arable.” 3 vols, mm, 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 
ang Author of “Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 
Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. Mee. 2, 
Horér and Biacxert, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





In post 8vo, price 2s., cloth, 


[ Jnitarianism Described by a 
UNITARIAN MINISTER. Reasons why I am 
a Unitarian. By the Rev. JOHN R. BEARD, D.D. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
This day is published, in post 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 


New Religious Thoughts. By 
DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 
“Faets are God's Words.” 


London: Grorce MAINWARING ge to John 
Chapman), 8, King William-street, Strand. 








This day is published, price 6s. 6d., 


I ife on the Earth; its Ori 
AND SUCCESSION. By JOHN Pp 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Geological 
—- vot London, Professor of Geology in the seme 
Xfo 
Macmittan and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henriette. 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


THE FIFTY GUINEA PRIZE ESSAY, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


The Pioneer of Progress; or, 


the Early Closing Movement, in relation to the 
Saturday Half- holiday and the Early Payment of Wi 
By JOHN DENNIS. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
33, Paternoster-row. Sold by all booksellers, and at the 
office of the Early Closing Association, 35, Ludgate-hill, 


L. Hachette and Co.’s Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 











2 vols. imperial Svo., 2,888 PP» including the Suppl t, 
£417s. 64. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 
With a supplement, containing an extensive collection 

ef Words, Terms and Phrases not included in previous 
English Dictionaries. 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Tliustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood, 

“ Dr, Ogilvie has not wnly produced the dest English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permi tted, made some approach towards 
perfection.’ '—British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City ; and all Booksellers. 





Weekly, Financial, oe and Economical 
wspaper. 


The Reporter ; or, the London 


MONETARY TIMES. 
Issued every Saturday Morning. 
Price Stam 4d, Subscriptions =e year, 10s. 6d. 
- Chowe) : 12s. 6d. (Country.) 
Edited by J. IRVING SCOTT. 
The Reporter, set on foot in ‘1847, consists of thirty- 
two large pages, and is devoted to Finance, Commerce, 
Banks, Insurance, Railways, Specula- 
tion, and Investment: and to: Provident Institut.ons. 
aod all meritorious , Friendly, ¥reehold Land, Building, 
and Bg oo and really useful National Institu- 
The Reporter is yo looked upon as a safe 
Houttor and Guide in all matters relating to Finance, 
Investment, and Speculation ; and has for many years, 
of all Provident Institutions. 
All who wish a first-rate Financial Newspaper, and at 
a yoy price, should subscribe to the Reporter. 
The Reporter a oe emphatically be styled the JourNau 
“ ALL PROVIDENT 
ee largely and ow among the 
Pe) classes, and therefore, 
presnts a dearabie um for all kinds of Advertise- 


mente oblishing Office, 169, Strand, W.C. London. 





9 
he News: Banker’s Journal, 
a Mining, Railway, and Joint Stock 
. A Journal specially identified with 
educated, the wealthy, and the ‘‘ well-to-do” sections 
pave | The Letters of Junius,” on all the exciting 
of ‘the — are producing a profound sensation. 
read by every educated man in the country, 
eqpemr mquiaely every week in ‘“ The News.” 


From the Critic, Feb. 25th, 1860, 

“‘The Leading Insurance Journal, “The News,” has 
fecently trebled its size. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory than the reason given for the change. It will not, 
the announcement in the editorial columns, have 


t|J 


il 


the notice of our friends that, for some months, 
frequently more than one-half of the entire journal 
occunied with advertisements. These have 
too much upon the space which is due t» 
literary and original contributions. Hence the enlarge- 
ment, in connection with which‘ The News ’ will add to its 
Insurance matter, Mining, Banking, Railway, and General 


Lm TheN. (price 4d. 
“ ” ice 3, 
owe ews,” (pi ) 3, Brydges- 


i 


i 


THE SATURDAY ANALYST 
AND 


LEADER. 


A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, LITE- 
RARY, ARTISTIC, AND SOCIAL EVENTS. 





Price 34. 
CONTENTS of No. 555 (New Series, No. 45.) 
NOVEMBER 10, 1860, 


Gunpowder in China. Inconsistently Right. 
Our Volunteers in Italy. 
Hard Lines in the City. Volunteer Vanity. 
The Asphaltum Company. 
Wellington: the Warrior and the Statesman. 
Transmutation of Species. London and Weymouth. 
French Works on Political Economy. 
Satirical Poetry. Poetry Oid and New. 
Miscellaneous Works. 
Foreign Correspondence : Hanover. Serials. 
Record of the Week. Entertainments. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18, CATHERINE- 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Now Ready, Postage free, 
“A REVISED LIST” 
OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
In circulation at Mudie’s Select 
Library. 
Also a List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works 


withdrawn from circulation, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices for cash. 


Cartes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford-street, London ; 
Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


Perry and Co.'s Celebrated 


Steel Pens; Patent Propelling and Withdrawing 
Pencils. Red Ink Pens, warranted not to discolour Red 
or corrode with other inks. Improved Elastic Bands at 
Reduced Prices. Anti-corrosive Steel-Pen Ink, &c. &c. 

Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, at 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, 








London. 





que, 1s, 3d. ; Charles XII., 1s. 6d. ; La Fontaine, 
Sy an ; Montesquieu Grandeur et I de Romains, 
Is. 3d.'; Roche’s French Exercises, 1s. 6d. ; = and 
Chapsal’s French Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each ; 
Louis XIV., 2s. 6d. ; Chapsal’s Models of French Litera. 
ture, Prose, 3s.; Poetry, 3s. ; Caesar, “Ta Gis Ving 
Horace, ie Latin Notes, _ nd : 


1s. 6d. ; ; , 
with Tatin ai tama ie iti ral bow zoe. 8 
Ai Lame co. 18, King William. 


m steaad 





New Magazine. Every Month, One Shilling, 


‘Temple Bar: a London Maga. 


ZINE for Town and Country Readers, 


Conducted by 
GEORGE “AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” &c. 
No. 1, Ready December 1, 1860. 
Office—122, Fleet-street. 





SPLENDID NEW HERALDIC WORK. 
Frairbairn’s Crests of the Fami- 


LIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Compiled by James Fairbairn, and Revised by Laurence 
Butters, Seal Engraver to the Queen for Scotland. 

In 2 vols., price £3 13s. 6d. plain, and £4 4s. tinted plates. 

Large paper edition, fine India proof Plates, £6 16s. 6d. 

This is by far the most beautiful and most complete 
work on the subject ever published in this country, and 
well merits a place in every gentleman’s iibrary. It con- 
tains upwards of 2000 Engravings of Crests, Regalia, 
Crowns, Flags, &c., with a fall Index of Names, Mottoes, 
Glossary, &c. 


Edinburgh: TaowAs C. Jack. London: Hamrtoy & Co. 


uction Rooms and Estate 
OFFICES, 29, Basinghall-street, opposite the 
Church, E. C. 

AUGUSTUS SMITH respectf ally otto - a of 
all parties of NG their 
SURPLUS S8TOCKS, Household ase Eng _— 

Milis, Machinery, and Plant of every description, to his 
extensive Rooms, as above, where sales are faithfully and 
energetically conducted. Advances made in the — 
if required, Convenient rooms for stowage and 

Notice of any goods to be included in his next sale 

be forwarded to him at once, in order that the same = 
have publicity and be duly catalogued. Valuations 
arbitrations on moderate terms. 


When you ask for Glenfield 
raee® STARCH, see that you get it, a 
inferior kinds are often substituted. Sold by all 


© andlers, Grocers, &c &c. WOTHERSPOON and 
Co., Glasgow and London, 














reenhall, maker of the 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 
street, London, W. (Two doors west of the ‘Cirens.) 
Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s. ; Dress Coats, 
£2 10s. ; Morning Coats, £2 2s. ; Waistcoats, 12s. ; Black 





Dress Trousers, £1 1s. 325, Oxford-street, w. 
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